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Sixpence 


Campbell-Gray 
JEKYLL POSSESSED OF HIS DEVIL 


MR. H. B. IRVING AS HYDE AT THE QUEEN'S THEATRE 


in a remarkable representation of Stevenson's famous story of ‘‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” which is symbolical of the eternal struggle between the lower 
and higher instincts and possibilities of man's dual nature 
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Lallie Charles 
MISS MABEL FITZGERALD 


Who is the daughter of Colonel Sir Charles and 

Lady. FitzGerald of Dunmore, Eastbourne, whose 

marriage to Mr. William Hadoke of Dublin has 

just been announced to take place on the 12th 

of next month at the church of All Saints, 
Eastbourne 


Royal Plans. 
N February 21 his Majesty the King 

will proceed to Westminster to 

open Parliament and to read the 

speech from the Throne. He will 

be accompanied on the occasion by her 
Majesty the Queen, and the drive thither 
will, be undertaken with all the usual 
heavy pomp and 
superlluous  gild- 
ing of the cele- 
bated state coach 
drawn by the eight 


crea m-coloured 
horses so | well 
known to. Lon- 
doners, who see 


them on all public 
state occasions. 
Meanwhile his 
Majesty's liking 
for Brighton seems 
to grow apace, 
and. he is expected 
to spend _ yet 
another. week-end 
there before he 
leaves for Biarritz 
at the beginning 
of March. At 
Biarritz his 
Majesty. will re- 
tain the fine suite 
of rooms at the 
Hotel du Palais 
which he occupied 
last year and 
whenever he has 
visited the  ex- 
quisite French 
watering - place. 
As first arranged, 
however, his 
Majesty intended 
to stop a night or 
two in Paris on his 
way, where a large 


THE SACKVILLE CLAIMANT—MR. ERNEST HENRI 


to a Spanish dancer known as ‘Pepita.”” 


luncheon party was to be given by Presi- 
dent Falliéres at the Elysée. Now, how- 
ever, since the recent awlul floods, the 
programme may probably be considerably 
modified and perhaps a complete change 
of arrangements decided upon. 

A 
A Great Liberal Hostess. 


M: Ivor Guest seems to have become 

one of the most indefatigable of 
the great Liberal hostesses in London. 
For the last two years her political re- 
ceptions have been simply crowded with 
members of Parliament olf both the Con- 
servative and Liberal parties. The next 
of these political functions will take place 
on February 19, and a great number of 
important guests are expected. Formerly 
Mrs. Ivor Guest entertained a large num- 
ber of the more important politicians to 
dinner previous to the reception, but this 
year Mr. and Mrs. Asquith are giving a 
ministerial dinner party on that evening. 
The Hon. Ivor Guest is, of course, the 
well-known M.P. and the eldest son of 
Lord Wimborne, his marriage in 1gc2 to 
the Hon. Alice Sybell Grosvenor, daughter 
of Lord Ebury, being one of the great 
social events of the season. 


ie a 


%& + 

The Fate of the Faddists. 
“Lhe recent illness of Lady Bancroft, 

which we are told was entirely due 
to the recent craze for the sour-milk treat- 
ment, once more brings up the cause 
of the faddist into undue prominence. 
Certain it is that if we are not all of us 
the picture of health it is not the fault of 


Who is the third figure on the right, with his wife walking next him. The claimant asserts that between 
1863 and 1867 Lord Sackville of Knole, the well-known diplomatist, who died in 1908, was lawfully married 
The defence, however, alleges that the lady was not legally 
married to Lord Sackville, and that she was the wife of her instructor, Juan Antonio Gabriel de Oliva, 


from 1851, and so remained until her death 
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Barnett 


MISS LUCY EDITH SKENE 


The third daughter of Mr. W. B. Skene of Hallyards 

and Pitlom and granddaughter of the late Very 

Rev. H. G. Liddell, Dean of Christ Church, whose 

marriage to Mr. Felix Victor, only son of Sir Felix 

Schuster, Bart., and of Lady Schuster of Verdley, 
is announced to take place shortly 


the people who profess to have found the 
secret of longevity, and everything else for 
that matter which is beneficial under the 
sun. And yet it seems to me that the 
worst arguments against all the many 
theories are the advocates themselves. 
Who has not visited the many vegetarian 
restaurants which are springing up in 
London and 
noticed the perfect 
extraordinary 
army of red noses, 
of flabby cheeks, 
and still more 
flabby bodies 
which everywhere 
assails him? 
Either one lives on 
nuts and things 
because one has a 
red nose and is 
flabby, or else one 
has both these 
direful features 
because one eats 
nuts. In either 
case one seems to 
get a nasty 
knock. «Still, 
both these things 
are infinitely 
better than being 
poisoned like poor 
Lady Bancroft. 
Perhaps, however, 
there will come a 
time when _ the 
faddist and all 
his ilk°> will 
cease to WOTrry 
and we shall live 
at. peace. We 
have most of us 
done exceedingly 
well as a nation 
up to the present, 
thank you. 
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A’ PHOTOGRAPH OF A SHOOTING PARTY AT LOWTHER 


Lady Lonsdale and Captain “Bertie” Sheriffe (on the left of group) and Lord Lonsdale with Mrs. Sheriffe (on right) walking over to the next stand. 


The Women’s Aerial League. 
AS if to prove that aviation is not 
merely “in the air’? a Women’s Aerial 
League of Great Britain has already estab- 
lished itself. It has a roll of some 7oo 
members, a set of handsome offices in the 
Strand, is under the presidentship of Lady 
O'Hagan, and a most 
successful at home at 
the Criterion Restau- 
rant on Thursday, 
February 3, was given 
under its auspices by 
Mrs. Hutton, one of the 
most enthusiastic and 
energetic of its mem- 
bers. An able little 
speech on the wonders 
of aerial flight--was 
given by Mr. C. Turner, 
who writes on the sub- 
ject, and an excellent 
programme of music 
followed. The Hon. 
Mary O’Hagan sang 
charmingly, and Miss 
Olive Rae, Mr. Fraser 
Gange, ‘the Baltimore 
Quartet, and Mr. Alfred 
Harris (a delightful 
accompanist) all con- 
tributed to the success 
of the entertainment. 
A series of these func-- 
‘tious are to be given 
in connection with the 
league. 


A Great English 
Singer. : 
adame Kirkby” 
Lunn’s recital 
on Thursday before a 
crowded audience at 
the Bechstein Hall is 
a thing to be remem- 
bered. Perhaps the 
greatest among English 
singers, Madame Kirk- 
by Lunn has hitherto 
been known chiefly as 


And her sister, daughters of Lord Carrington. 


Our snapshot was taken at a recent shoot 


a brilliant operatic star; but this, unfortu- 
nately her only concert of the season, 
showed her to be a lieder. singer of the 
first rank, and it is to be hoped that we 
may more often hear her as an interpreter 
of songs in the future. Songs by Handel, 
Brahms, Roger Quilter, and Mr. Mallinson 


LADY ALEXANDER CARRINGTON (MOUNTED) 


the Old Berkeley Hounds at West Wycombe 


9)3) 


Our snapshot was taken at a recent meet of 


were all given with a finely - blended 
dignity, poetic feeling, and great purity 
of vocalisation, while perhaps the piece de 
résistance of tlie whole recital was Gabriel 
Faure’s exquisite ‘‘En Priére,” sung with 
superlative exquisiteness—a thing never to 
be forgotten by those who heard it. 


A Popular New M.P. 


he victory of Mr. 
Leonard Brassey 

as Unionist candidate 
for North Northamp- 
tonshire is hailed 
with delight in at least 
one ducal family, for 
his wife is a daughter 
of the Duke of Rich- 
mond and his sister 
(Lady March) the 
future Duchess of 
Richmond. He is the 
eldest son of the late 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Brassey. .He is vastly 
rich, having inherited 
a great fortune from 
his father, and has 
played a prominent 
part on the turf for 
some time.’ He is a 
member of the Jockey 
Club and has served 
as a steward. He and 
his wife, Lady Violet 
Brassey, have a house 
in Upper Grosvenor 
Street but are only 
there for the season; 
they spend the greater 
part of the year at 


Apethorpe Hall, the 
lovely place which he 
purchased from the 
Westmorland family, 
and which is  con- 
sidered by many 
people one of the 


finest places in Eng- 
land. 
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ORIENT CRUISES 
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SHIPPING, TOURS, 


PORTUGAL 

SPAIN 

OROCCE by the S.S. ““ORMUZ,” 6,465 tons Register. 
BALEARIC ISLANDS From LONDON, 25th February to 11th March. 
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FOR HEALTH 
AND PLEASURE. 


THE MOST INTERESTING AND PICTURESQUE COUNTRY IN EUROPE. 
A Glorious Trip by Sea, Four Days. 

An Interesting Journey by Rail, Two Days. 
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G*! ETY THEATRE, 


Manager, Mr, GEorGE EDWARDES, 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. 
A Musical Play, 
OUR MISS GIBBS. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2. Box-office open daily 10 till 10, 


™ MPIRE. “ROUND THE WORLD.” 
LYDIA KYASHT, M. PESHKOFF, FRED FARREN, BEATRICE COLLIER, &c. 
FANNY BROUGH & CO., ARTHUR ROBERTS, AND SELECTED VARIETIES. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins. 


Roa S HALL. Sole sor Chappell & Co 
HOLBROOK RAND ORCHESTR RAL CONCERT. 
FRIDAY NEXT, EERO llth, at 
NEW SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (120 Perrone) 
Conductors:—Mr. Lanpon Ronatp and Mr. JosepH HoLsBrRookeE. 
Free list suspended. Tickets 10s. 6d. to Is., at Hall, &c. 
Inps & GILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W. Telephone: 3129 Mayfair. 


LEAMINGTON SPA. Regent Hotel. 
Hunting and Motoring centre. 
and inclusive terms. 


Comfort and charm. Unique 
Golf. Moderate 


Ideal Winter Quarters. 
Largest Stabling and Garage in district. 
"Phone 741 Leamington, 


"TRURO.—Red Lion Hotel. First class Family. 300 years old. Garage. Telephone 0199. 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
CONTENTS OF THE FEBRUARY NUMBER: 
THE COLOURS, No. II.—THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. By Atrrep E. T. Watson. 
Illustrated. 
FISHING IN JAPAN. By Major C. B. Levitra, M.V.O. (late R.H.A.) 
THE NATIONAL HUNT RACE. By “Brack Hussar.” 


THE pee C EB eS, IN CAPTIVITY AND FREEDOM. By J. C. Brisrow-Nosie. Illus- 
rated, 


INDIAN INK: A DOCKED COLT. By Jack Cove. 
THE EXPENSES OF HUNTING. By C. Epmunp Eastwoop. Illustrated. 


TIGHT PLACES: AN ELEPHANT, A LIONESS AND A TIGRESS. By “A Bic GAME 
SHooter.” Illustrated. 


HORSE MAGIC. By Ravtpu Stock. Illustrated. 
THE FUTURE OF AEROPLANE RACING. By R. P. HEARNE. 

A TRUE TALE. By J. M. Dopincron. 

AFTER IBEX IN THE EASTERN SOUDAN. By O ivia CorviLte. 
ON LUNGEING HORSES. By Sir Tuomas Barretr LENNARD, Barr. 
BOOKS ON SPORT. 

BADMINTON NOTA BENE. 

A PRIZE COMPETITION. Tue DECEMBER Awarp. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


To be obtained of all Newsagents and at the Railway Bookstalls throughout 
the United Kingdom. 
Price 1/- 


THE PRACTICAL, EXEMPLAR OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Being Measured Drawings and Photographs of fine examples and details for 
the use of those who desire to study the work of the Masters in Architectural 
Design and Construction ; selected and Edited by 


MERVYN E. MACARTNEY, B.A., F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A. 
A Portfolio of choice details ready for immediate use and adaptation. 
120 Plates. Price 12/6 nett, including Portfolio. 


Illustrated Leaflet post free on application. 
We shall be pleased to forward a copy of this work on approval to any of our subscribers. 


Price 1/- 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS, Ltd., Caxton House, 
Telephone: 817 Gerrard. 


(Pave Sb Et ERO 


for February 12th will contain— 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT. 


“14 ROUNDS, 14 HITS”: 


How the best gunners in the world accomplish their task. 


Westminster, S.W. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ BurtpABLE, Lonpon.” 


THE GREATEST COMET OF THE PAST CENTURY. 
A-fine double-page plate. 


SOMETHING TO READ AND SOMETHING TO LOOK AT 
FOR EVERYBODY. 


AMaUS, soled lahauahs 6d. 


o 


d. 


VOLUMES |. to XXxXIll. of 


aE Bi IneA Tl Ea. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, I9s. Vol. XXXIV., 12s. 6d. 
Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


THE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 
anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada ld. per copy. Elsewhere 
abroad the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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MR. ASQUITH’S SISTER-IN-LAW WINS A PRIZE 


is she Learning ‘*The Wearing of the Green’’ to Play to her 
Brother-in-law ? 


Bin 
i 
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MISS TENNANT, MRS. ASQUITH’S SISTER, IN FANCY DRESS 


Our photograph shows Miss Tennant in the above effective if curtailed costume she wore at the gay and successful fancy-dress ball held at Wengen, a 
charming and increasingly popular winter sports resort in Switzerland, the other day. Both Miss Tennant and Miss Elizabeth Asquith, the Premier’s 


daughter, a portrait of whom appears in this issue, won first prizes for their picturesque and effective costumes 
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DHE ACs Bare 


OUT WITH THE BURTON 


A scene at the recent meet at Langworth. 


hunt 


Uneasy Royalty— 
[2 a day less democratic than ours it 
was, I remember, very much the 
fashion. to insist (with that almost fana- 
tical reverence for the proverb or text 
which was so illuminating a trait in our 
Victorian forebears) on the sad uneasiness 
not only of the head that wears a crown 
but also of all those heads that lay on 
paths adjacent. Royalty might, we were 
told, be favoured or even fortunate, but 
it was also invariably doomed to 
the terrible fate of uneasiness. It 
was in such wise that the mere 
Radical—then without status in the 
land—was crushed to earth when he 
ventured to suggest that as for him 
he thought a slight uneasiness of 
the cranium but a moderate price 
to pay for the advantages of a fixed 
income, almost entirely unearned, 
and complete freedom from all those 
minor anxieties and inconveniences 
that trace deep lines so early on the 
forehead of the ordinary man and 
drive so soon the roses from the 
cheeks of the ordinary woman. 


—Of Easy Mien. 
[2 our day of grace, well, either the 
proverb has gone a bit askew 
or else the royal heads concerned 
conceal with consummate skill all 
traces of their uneasiness. King 
Edward is one of the happiest, most 
rubicund, and most healthy-looking 
men in the kingdom. The Queen 
should be called ‘‘ Primavera,” for 
she seems always. young, and. their 
children show no sign whatever of 


the hand of creeping time. During 
the year a few dozen duties are 


perhaps assigned to royalty, there 
are perhaps two or three public 
matters to which they must give a 
few moments’. thought, but for the 
rest existence is one long variety 
entertainment, with constant change, 
constant amusement, and constant 
fresh air, 


Mrs. Wilson, wife of the master, 
and her daughter, who are seen being ‘‘capped” by the secretary of the 
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AT THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY STEEPLECHASES 


Mr. Pickersgill mounted on Balbus, the winner of the University Challenge 
Whip, one of the most prominent items in the programme held in connection 


with the Cambridge University Steeplechases at Cottenham 


The Pre-Lenten Rush. 


) ust before Lent there-is always a perfect 

epidemic of marriages, as the old 
superstition that a marriage in that season 
spelt future connubial unhappiness, like 
most old superstitions, manages to die 
very hard. Last week wedding bells were 
ringing all over the country, and in town 
a great many fashionable marriage cere- 
monies took place, while the list of those 
to be celebrated before Ash Wednesday 


MR. JOSEPH SAINTON 


The director of the Brighton Musical Festival, who has been 
indefatigable in his efforts to promote the festival, which has 
met with such a magnificent success. 
of the programmes were received with enthusiasm by crowded 


The different 


audiences 
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items 


was quite phenomenal. In the land of 
theatres, however, the Lenten season 
makes nowadays little or no difference. 
Of course there are still a few serious 
playgoers who consider a visit to these 
places of amusement for the forty days 
preceding Easter something of a moral 
sin, but they are in a huge minority and 
become rapidly fewer every succeeding 
year. It is a good thing for theatrical 
managers that there is no popular omen 
of ill luck connected with a visit to 
places of entertainment in Lent as 
then the effect might be painfully 
apparent upon the receipts, for there 
are comparatively few people who 
are not really a bundle of super- 
stitious fancies. 
% % % 

A Musical Treat. 

t is extremely good news to hear 

that the Brighton Musical 

Festival has this year again been an 
enormous success. Indeed, it ought 
to be, seeing that it is among the 
most enterprising and the best- 
arranged musical festivals in the 
country. Naturally the first pro- 
duction of Mr. Coleridge Taylor’s 
new work founded on the legend 
of Endymion, the God of the Setting 
Sun, created a large amount of 
public interest as Mr. Coleridge 
Taylor always excels himself in 
choral effect. Nor were his many 
admirers disappointed. Endymion 
may not contain the most beautiful 
music that this talented composer 
has yet given us, but there are 
many passages of extreme loveliness, 
and taking it on the whole the 
work may be considered as highly 
successful. Apart from the produc- 
tion of the above work the Brighton 
festival was even more interesting 
than in previous years, while the 
very generous support which the 
public gave to the great musical 
event must have been particularly 
gratifying to all concerned. 
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THE CAUSE 


THE GREAT CLAIM. 


Lafayette 


“ PEPITA,” THE MOTHER OF THE SACKVILLE CLAIMANT 


Who has been endeavouring to establish his claim to the title of Lord Sackville and the Sackville estates. The above photograph depicts Josefa Duran y 

Ortega, more familiarly known during her professional career as ‘‘Pepita,” the beautiful mother of the claimant. Our photograph inset depicts the 

2nd Lord Sackville at the time of his acquaintance with the beautiful dancer. Lord Sackville first met ‘‘Pepita” in Paris and fell in love with her, and 

later took her away to Italy. ‘‘Pepita” at the height of her career was a celebrity in all the European capitals, and in Paris and Berlin particularly was 
a great favourite. She appeared in 1852 at Her Majesty's Theatre, this being her first and only appearance in London 
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Three New Plays. 


HE strength of a man’s character 
lies in the force of his convictions. 
If, however, men of different con- 
victions and equal forcefulness 
happen to meet the ultimate victory lies 
generally with the most fanatical. This 
is exactly what happens in Mr. C. M.S. 
McLellan’s new play, The Strong People, 
which Mr. Lewis Waller produced last 
week at the Lyric Theatre. Unlortunately 
the dramatist has bowed too much to 
popular opinion, which as every playgoer 
knows insists upon virtue and justice 
being in the end triumphant, and 
thus has sacrificed realism to ideal- 
ism, with the result that his play 
becomes at last little better than an 
ordinary well-knit, well-thought-out 
melodrama. 
* 


i oreover, in endeavouring to give 

us a drama of real life he has 
only succeeded in giving us a play 
which with all its undoubted power 
absolutely fails to carry conviction. 
In the battle between the two ideal- 
ists and the vindictive commander 
of the troops it would certainly not 
have been the dreamer who would 
in real life have come out of the 
ordeal triumphant. This is specially 
hard to realise when the prophetess 
of idealism is played by an actress 
who in spite of her talent and 
charm did not give anyone the 
least impression o! being a leader 
of men. In real life it would not 
have been the advocate of the 
working men who had had their 
livelihood taken away from them 
by the advent of a rival firm but 
the man who had been commissioned 
to shoot them down il necessary 
who would have ultimately gained 
the day. In his desire, however, to 
make everything come right in the 
end the dramatist has stretched the 
possibilities to such an extent that 
much of the strength of the situation 
is lost. In order to frustrate the 
advocates of law and order, however 
unjust and oppressive it may be, and 
in order to convert a hard-headed 
set of commercial millionaires to 
see the human justice of the cause 
for which the workmen were fight- 
ing, it would have taken a far 
greater miracle than the enthusiasm 
of a feminine dreamer and the blind 
infatuation of a man in love. And 
what type of workmen were they in 
Minetown, Pennsylvania, who were 
ready and willing to die for a cause 
which as expounded by Judith Grant 
and Conrad Borinski seemed to be of 
the very haziest imaginable ? 

ti tt te 

Apat however, from the question of 

analysis Mr. McLellan’s play is deeply 
interesting, and at least three acts of it are 
wildly exciting. It is a piece evidently 
written with a serious purpose. It is a 
defence of the weak against the strong, a 
plea for the workman against the employer, 
for the poor and helpless against the rich 
and powerful. Certainly it deserves to 
succeed because it is eminently vital and 
living and because its acting possibilities 
are of the finest. Of these latter, Mr. Lyn 
Harding, Mr. Guy Standing, and Mr. A. E. 
George take magnificent advantage. Mr. 
Lewis Waller is hardly suited in the véle 
of the commercial hard-headed man turned 


As Fancy Free and Philip Earl of Sedgemouth. 
who is engaged to the beautiful Lady Benedetta Mountmichael, 
nevertheless makes love to Fancy Free and takes her with him 


on his travels. Besides this perfidy he is also a traitor to the 


dreamer, nor has Miss Dorothy Dix the 
necessarily volcanic temperament to make 
us understand the wild enthusiasm which 
her philosophy—hazy though it was— 
engendered in the hearts of the starving 
workmen on strike. The part would have 
suited a Lena Ashwell admirably, and the 
play would have gained greatly by the 
strengthening of the principal female 
character. Nevertheless, The Strong People 
remains a piece to be seen, and with all 
its limitations is one of the most inte- 


MISS AURIOL LEE AND MR. HENRY AINLEY 


cause of King James Il. 


resting productions to be found in London 
at the present time. 


cd 


f you are rather frightened by the bogey- 
wogey style of melodrama and, more- 
over, enjoy the process, go and see Mr. 
Comyns Carr's adaptation of Stevenson’s 
wonderful little story of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde. All or most of the psychology of 
the original story has evaporated, and a 
good deal of extraneous matter (in the 
form of a wicked serpent-like temptress 
and a brutal murder) has been introduced. 
But if you like to have your horrors piled 
on thickly and are easily impressed by the 
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The latter, 


melodramatic, book your seats at the 
Queen’s Theatre at once to see Mr. H. B. 
Irving in the dual character of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde. You will regret, perhaps, 
if you are interested in the artistic career 
of this talented actor, that he should waste 
lis gilts on a character which in the hands 
of the dramatist has lost absolutely all its 
philosophical and real significance, to be- 
come merely a _ bogey-wogey man to 
frighten the babies with. However, you 
will probably be enthusiastic over the 
actor’s cleverness, and you will be 
charmed at tlhe performance of 
Miss Dorothea Baird in the vile of 
that guaranteed tear - compelling 
stage puppet, a blind woman. More- 
over, if you are wise you will go to 
the Queen’s Theatre by eight o’clock 
sharp and see Mr. Arthur Williams 
and Mr. Harry Grattan in that 
ridiculous but very funny one-act 
piece, The Plumbers, 


* t 


At lastly comes The O'Flynn at 

His Majestv’s Theatre. “I'ma 
man ol few words,” says a character 
in this piece, and we should have 
‘been truly thankful on the first night 
if Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy had 
been the same. At the present time 
it is as prolix as a Drury Lane 
autumn drama and without the 
latter’s ridiculously funny stage 
effects. Well pruned, however, and 
taken at a far quicker rate than that 
of the first night’s performance it 
should prove as popular an enter- 
tainment as His Majesty’s Theatre 
has had for some time. The author 
calls it “a tale of love and war,” 
and there are literally the most 
enormous haunches of both of them. 
The part of the happy-go-lucky, 
devil-may-care Irishman suits Sir 
Herbert Tree to a nicety, while his 
Irish brogue is something wonderful. 
Equally good, too, are Mr. Henry 
Ainley, Mr. William Mackintosh, 
and Mr. W. G. Fay, while an 
intensely clever study in farcical 
comedy was given by Mr. J. W. 
Braithwaite as a comic Irish re- 
tainer, whose by-play was intensely 
amusing to watch. Miss Evelyn 
D’Alroy as the heroine and Miss 
Auriol Lee as a fascinating strolling 
player of easy virtue could not have 
been improved upon, while even the 
smallest véle is excellently acted. 
The scenery and dresses, too, are 
simply magnificent, and are most 
interesting from a pictorial and 
historical point of view representing 
as they do the fashionable dresses 
of Ireland in the year 1660. And 
very beautiful the style is, with the 
draped skirts and rich brocades and 
the fascinating head-dresses, so far more 
beautiful than the ugly modistic garments 
of the present day with their lack of pro- 
portion and hideous line effects. To the 
huge public with a love of historical or 
semi-historical melodrama, so ably catered 
for by Mr. Fred Terry and Miss Julia 
Neilson, The O'Flynn should make direct 
appeal, and if perhaps the serious play- 
goer will consider its production by Sir 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree as rather an 
obsession on his part, there can be no 
doubt that the manager of the box office 
will entirely disagree with him. So alto- 
gether Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy’s play 
may be considered a success. 
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THE IRISHMAN RULES THE ROOST 


At Hlis Majesty’s Theatre as well as in His Majesty’s Parliament. 


THE O'’FLYNN (SIR HERBERT TREE) COMPOSES POETRY FOR LADY BENEDETTA MOUNTMICHAEL (MISS EVELYN D’ALROY) 


The O’Flynn has saved the Lady Benedetta from the clutches of a highway robber and falls desperately in love with her. Unfortunately she is enamoured 
with the Earl of Sedgemouth, who is disloyal to her and a traitor to his King 


THE PLOT TO ASSASSINATE KING JAMES Il. 


There is a plot to kidnap and assassinate King James, but the happy-go-lucky O'Flynn hears of it, warns the King, dresses up in the royal clothes, and 
under cover of the darkness impersonates the monarch and thus saves his life. The perfidy of the Earl of Sedgemouth is discovered, and the handsome 
Irishman marries the Lady Benedetta 
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PRISCILLA LEAVES PARIS FOR LONDON. 


EAREST UNCLE MINE,—Well, 
I haven’t been in Paris all this 
week, have I? I enjoved my 
hurried rush home awful much, 
for I don’t suppose, as George Graves says 
in the Drury Lane show, “I shall ever do 
it again for months and months and 
months.” Sweetheart parent (I put in 
“ parent ’’ for the sake of proprieties), I was 
so glad to see you, and you were sweet to 
tush me round the theatres as you did. 
It was quite a relief to be rid of the sheep- 
dog for a wlile; you know, 
she tells me she found all her 
people well and happy in Bays- 
water, that far-off province so 
often unrecognisably described 
by Frank Richardson. Entre 
nous, O my beloved, I was trop 
bien élevée to tell you that the 
Coliseum programme didn’t in- 
terest me as much as it usually 
does at that go-ahead and 
amusing hall, that 1 was a wee 
bit disappointed with Drury 
Lane, that it seemed to me 
such a pity that the charming 
Dollar Princess doesn’t give Lily 
Elsie a chance to show off her 
exquisite dancing, and that The 
Blue Bird is not improved by 
the self-consciousness of a small 
fat child who plays one of the 
prcipal Ree 


was very, very cooked by 

the two small stars that 
London seems to have raved 
about, and I judge from the 
papers that reached me over 
here. Little Elise Craven is a 
pretty child, wonderfully pretty, 
but her dancing seems painfully 


acquired and her lines are 
spoken in a most parrot-like 
manner; this I could easily 


forgive, but not the pursed-up 
little mouth and disdainful eyes 
and the ‘* Watch-me; ain’t-I- 
clever? ’’ expression. I may be 
unjust, but that was the im- 
pression she gave me. I was 
delighted to see Cyril Maude 
again; last time (and the first 
time I met him) was in the 


autumn at the Cigale over 
here. That gay dog of a 


Raphael was doing the Gay 
City with him. Cyril Maude 
is one of the actors of the day; 
he is a great, truly great, one, 
and it seems a pity to see him 
wasted on a six-year-old in a 
music-hall sketch; but. voila, 
this is my feminine jealousy 
nicht wahr ? 
he second small child who 
worried me was Tyltyl in 
The Blue Bird. Will a kind 
mother teach that little lady not to 
grin before she delivers a “line” that 
makes the house roar; will someone also 
smack the little fat thing very hard every 
time she giggles while she is on the stage 
with Mrs. Saba Raleigh? Mrs. Raleigh is 
an actress whom I have not the pleasure 
of seeing often enough, and the self-suffici- 
ency of Tyl tyl is particularly annoying in 
the act during which we catch an all-too- 
short glimpee “of the lady. 
it % 
t takes a woman of forty to make a good 
ingénue—somebody said this I believe 
uncle. Well, I say it takes a Pauline 
Chase to make a stage child; for real 
children on the stage show their conceit 


Who is at present appearing in ‘‘Quo Vadis” 


too plainly, and although conceit is a 
necessary trait it is one that must be well 
hidden. Lemmesee! What other nasty 
things have I to say about my fellow 
countrymen ? Ah yes! after a lengthy 
spell of Paris and Parisian women my 
English sisters shocked me terribly. At 
the Savoy the other morning out of a few 
dozen members of the gentle sex I only saw 
two worth looking at twice, and even they 
wore their clothes as if they had quarrelled 
with every garment in the putting-on 


MADAME THENENET 


Paris 


process. I want also to know why the 
average English girl who is old enough to 
know better wears such curiously short 
skirts ; of course in field and country it’s all 
right, but not at Prince’s or the Savoy, and 
out of the lot I couldn’t see one that had 
the excuse o a dainty [oot to show off. 


Ab well, d better fern being nasty and 

get ‘back to my homeward journey. 
Oh, by the way, I forget. One thing 
did amuse me, and it was. the election 


excitement. I felt out of it though every 
time a gold-laced individual came and 


shouted out “results” during lunch each 
day. To me it sounded more like a phy- 


sical geography lesson than anything else. 
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at the Théatre de 


e gods, but it was cold on the journey ! 
Near Paris we began to have some 
idea of the dreadful state of affairs. At 
Creil (twenty-five minutes from the capital) 
the houses were under water and the line 
itself was slightly submerged; the rails 
gleamed out through pools of slushy mud. 
At the Gare du Nord nothing indicates the 
trouble, but when you draw near the 
Seine you begin to realise that the papers 
don’t tell such fabulous lies as one 
imagines 
% co & 
he. curious part of it all is 
the upheaval of the streets 
and the bubbling up of a torrent 
of water in parts of the town 
quite lar away from the river. 
It seems extraordinary that the 
grand magasins such as the 
Printemps and Galleries La- 
fayette should have water 6 ft. 
deep in their basements and be 
obliged to close. They stand 
at half-an-hour’s walk from the 
nearest point of the Seine. At 
the Théatre Frangais, too, there 
is water in the cellars, and all 
the footlights and lighting have 
been replaced by old-fashioned 
gas. The other night they 
played Sire in spite of the 
awkward light, and between 
every act somebody or other 
made a little speech. The next 
day the papers were full of the 
“Représentation extraordinaire 
au Théatre Francais,’ and 
turned the actors into heroes. 
If Englishwomen are queer 
Frenchmen are even queSre 
co a 
ere in the Champ de: Mars 
where we hang out there 
is only a little water in the 
basement, but they are simply 
boating about in the streets 
that lead here. It was rather 
fun yesterday; I went to buy 
shoals of provisions at Potin’s, 
and to do so I had to cross the 
Alexandre bridge. The Place des 
Invalides was almost entirely 
under water, and in the middle 
of the road just a narrow stretch 
remained clear; of course all 
the taxis and cabs crowded 
there, and every vehicle that 
passed picked up half-a-dozen 
foot passengers and deposited 
them on the other side. Nobody 
asked permission. I suddenly 
saw the two doors of my taxi 
wrenched open, and in jumped 
a soldier. He helped in a fat 
old woman, who sat on my lap, 


bert 
a young man, and a dog (I didn’t 
la Garde, mind the dog—he was a dear 


old mongrel). On the steps a 

policeman took up his stand, and 
two soldiers climbed on the roof; thus we 
splashed through many yards of water. 
When we reached dry land they hopped off, 
and I continued my solitary wav. 


it % it 


are some droll sights about the 
city. The elderly gentleman who 
sits outside his house in a bath slung 
between two large empty casks is the 
funniest picture of all. I hope no great- 
great - grandchild of Charlotte Corday 
comes along and puts him out of his misery, - 
Be good, don’t get lost in a snowstorm, 
and don’t go to too many dances—you 
show signs of wear you know, uncle, 
Lots of lub, dear.—Your very PRISCILLA. 


"There 
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THE ADORED OF ITALY. 


LITTLE PRINCESS YOLANDE, THE ELDEST DAUGHTER OF THE KING AND QUEEN OF ITALY, MOUNTED ON THE PONY RECENTLY 
PRESENTED TO HER BY THE CZAR OF RUSSIA 


it will be remembered that the Czar of Russia a short time ago paid a visit to the King of Italy, when the two monarchs enjoyed several days’ game- 
shooting together. The Czar took a particular fancy to the charming little lady shown above, who by her quaint little sayings and playfully dignified 
ways has quite captured Italy’s warm heart 
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Monte Carlo. 

T is a curious but true fact that most 
of the many bars in Monte Carlo 
are run by dismissed croupiers. | 
am told on the very best authority 

that in the past a fair amount of pecula- 
tion occurred among them; this is not to 
be wondered at when one recollects what 
temptation is always before the wily 
croupier in the shape of sheaves of 
“mille”? notes, heaps of gold, and moun- 
tains of silver “ cartwheels.” 

The oracle is worked thus: In the 
throng round the table stands an accom- 
plice, who when he 
wins is overpaid, and 
if he loses a few gold 
pieces are tossed across 
to him as if he werea 
winner. For a time— 
in the hurry and con- 
fusion of the game— 
the unscrupulous crou- 
pier escapes observa- 
tion; but eventually 
the eagle eye of one 
of the many detectives 
invariably finds him 
out, and our friend 
makes a hurried but 
quiet exit from the 
“bathing society's” 
service. The matter is, 
of course, hushed up 
and the culprit is never 
prosecuted. 

A quaint story is 
flying round about the 
atrium and other places 
where English people 
most do congregate. 
An orchestra at one of 
the leading restaurants 
was recently playing a 
thoroughly — English- 
sounding piece 
although not one of a 
large party of British 
lunchers could earmark 
it with a name. So 
the leader of the little 
band of genuine Tzi- 
ganes of Montmartre 
was questioned. Back 
came the waiter bear- 
ing a piece of paper 
inscribed with the 
mystic word “ Bicosse.”’ 
After a good deal of 
study and discussion 
one of the convives had 
a brain storm and 
diagnosed the tuneful 
number as Guy d’Har- 
delot’s ‘ Because.” 

The much-talked- 
of golf links at Monte 
Carlo are at last to 
assume concrete form; 
they will be much appreciated by all 
lovers of sport, and will no doubt bring 
many golfers to the principality. The 
course, which will be ready for next 
season, is to be laid out round the Mont 
Agel Fort, which is about 2 ft. above sea- 
level, and it commands the most superb 
views imaginable. All this is, of course, 
due to the Casino authorities, who are 
also to construct the new real tennis and 
racquet courts. 

Lady de Bathe, who has been on a 
flying visit to England, returned a few 
days ago to the Hétel de Paris. Lord 
Victor Paget, brother of the Marquis of 
Anglesey, has also arrived at the Paris. 


tl 


The stupendous new restaurant of the 
Nouvel Hétel de Paris, which was inau- 
gurated a few days ago, is both gorgeous 
and vast in extent. Probably the most 
remarkable part of the decoration is an 
immense wall painting, “ The Garden of 
the Hesperides,” a really fine stroke of 
pagan fancy, colour, and light. Pris- 
matically various and powerful, it yet 
harmonises wonderfully with the striking 
chromatic scheme of rich reds, greenish 
yellows, and gold. Of course the decora- 
tion in general is overdone and heavy. 

On the opening night of the Nouvel 


MLLE. MEYAN—A RIVIERA HABITUEE 


Who is one of the prominent actresses of the Moulin Rouge and always to be seen delightfully 


hatted and gowned on the Riviera at this season 


Hétel de Paris many well-known people 
were entertaining friends. Lady Samuel- 
son hada large party of her own, as did 
also Lord Herschell, Princess Duleep 
Singh, and Prince Hohenlohe. Among 
others occupying tables were Sir William 
Ingram, M. Henri Bernstein, the celebrated 
dramatic author, Lady French, Lady 
Watts, Sir Charles Hamilton, Lord and 
Lady Armstrong, Lord and Lady Mar, 
Lady Ravensworth, Lady Nicholson, and 
the Hon. Victor Bethell. : 
The many friends of Mr. and Mrs. 
C. N. Williamson, the most popular and 
charming of motor novelists, will be sorry 
to hear that the first named is lying 
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By Philip 
Whiteway. 


seriously ill at San Remo, whither these 
strenuous writers had gone recently for 
a few days’ quiet and rest, and to escape 
for a while from the vortex of the social 
round in which they whirl at Monte Carlo 
at Cap Martin. They were to have given 
an at home on extensive lines at one of 
the biggest hotels in the principality on 
January 28, but, of course, the aflair had 
to be postponed indefinitely as it will 
necessarily be some time before Mr. Wil- 
liamson can be moved to his charming 
villa at Cap Martin, where they are con- 
structing a yet larger residence for 
themselves. 

As is well known, 
Mr. C, N. Williamson 
is a somewhat strong 
Liberal; this is not 
to be wondered at 
when we remember 
that he commenced his 
career as a penman on 
the staff of * The Man- 
chester Guardian,” that 
powerlul organ of mid- 
land Free ‘Traders. 
Mrs. C. N. Williamson 
is a very pretty and 
talented woman. Be- 
fore her marriage she 
was Miss Alice Living- 
stone and one of the 
reigning beauties of 
New York society. It 
will be remembered 
that Mr. Williamson 
was the founder of 
“Black and White.” 
He is a _ motorist 
of the most ardent 
description, and in 
ancient days used to 
tour in a primitive car 
as cumbersome and 
unlike the modern auto 
as is “ Puffing Billy” 
to a modern Great 
Western locomotive. 

The Duke of Marl- 
borough is staying at 
the Hermitage. He 
dined the other night 
at Ciro’s with M. Henri 
Bernstein, that smart 
and popular play- 
wright of whom a 
quaint story is being 
told. History relateth 
that a short time ago 
a terrific duel was 
fought in the environs 
of Paris, which arose 
from a somewhat 
pointed criticism from 
the pen of the dramatic 
editor of the “ Figaro.” 
M. Bernstein was 
furious at a criticism 
on one of his plays—La Gaffe, I think. 
When the parties arrived on the scene of 
action it was pouring so. tremendously 
that the pistols had to be loaded under 
the shade of gamps. 

When the two ferocious duellists had 
taken up their stations they reluctantly 
furled their shelter tents, and on the word 
being given the critic pulled his trigger 
and fired, the bullet whistling over Bern- 
stein’s head. The last-mentioned then 
quietly put his pistol behind his back, and 
on being asked why he had not fired he 
replied dreamily, ‘‘I forgot.” Critic and 
dramatist then shook hands and hurried 
home in search of dry clothes. 


Reutlinger 
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MR. CHURCHILL OPENS THE LABOUR EXCHANGES 
All we Want Now is Plenty of Labour to Exchange. 


LADY GWENDOLINE CHURCHILL, MR. CHURCHILL, AND HIS WIFE 


At the Hackney Labour Exchange—the first to be opened in London 


'B OUR: BOARD 01? TRADE: 
5 dy dai REN 


A GROUP OF UNEMPLOYED OUTSIDE THE CAMBERWELL LABOUR EXCHANGE 


Mr. Churchill, accompanied by his wife and Lady Gwendoline Churchill, made a tour of the different labour exchanges that were opened throughout 
London last week and which were brought into being through his efforts. The exchanges all over the country have been besieged by applicants for work 
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RICHARD 
KING. 


Short Stories. 


KNOW of few things in literature 
which as a rule are so thoroughly 


depressing as a volume of short tales. ° 


To begin again and again, alter 
every few pages, to make the acquaint- 
ance of a fresh set of characters, to ravel 
out a new series of intrigues, and to be 
jerked from one end of the world to the 
other, to scamper through 
various periods of history 
at a breakneck pace and, 
in a word, to be generally 
treated as if one’s mind was 
a sort of inconsequential 
shuttlecock, is usually un- 
utterably tiresome to say 
the least of it. Only a 
long railway journey, with 
many delightful intervals of 
profound sleep, makes the 
reading of such books at 
all possible, while only the 
highest art in story-telling 
gives the publication of 
thema decently valid excuse. 

at od % 
A Happy Exception. 
“his happily is the case 
when one deals with 
a volume ol! collected 
stories from the pen of 
Mrs. Mary E. Mann. This 
clever and charming 
authoress has a_ gilt of 
narrative shared in by very 
few of her sister writers. 
She is one of our most acute 
observers of contemporary 
manners and customs, while 
besides all this she knows 
so well how to clothe her 
descriptions with such de- 
lightlul freshness that even 
when, as in the majority of 
her little tales, we foresee 
the end long before we 
have arrived at the middle, 
so amusingly and cleverly 
are her stories described, 
and so vividly does she 
draw the portraits of her 
dramatis persone, that we 
continue to go on reading 
each one of them right up 
to and including the very 
last word. And of how 
very, very few short-story 
writers can these same 
remarks be said. 
cod co 
Quite Excellent. 
er latest volume of collected stories, 
appropriately entitled “‘ Bound To- 
gether,” has just been published by Messrs. 
Mills and Boon and should find an enor- 
mous number of amused and interested 
readers. Mrs. Mann has the dramatic in- 
stinct largely developed. She can seize upon 
the comparatively unimportant details 
of everyday life and with a few deft pass- 
ages of description give them an interest 
which one certainly never believed they 
ever possessed. One day she should write 
a most amusing and vivacious comedy of 
manners. Her sense of character in dia- 
logue is extraordinary, and, like Jane 
Austen, she can make her people live 
before our eyes merely by a comparatively 
unimportant and desultory conversation. 


Good and Indifferent. 


e cannot say, however, that in “‘ Bound 
Together” she is always seen at 

her best. Such a thing is perhaps not to 
be expected. There are times when the 
topic of the faithless husband and the 
clever thief of both sexes becomes a trifle 
threadbare, and if they had been described 
by any writer less witty and amusing than 
Mrs. Mann I should at times have found 
the continued repetition of them, with but 
slight variations, somewhat wearisome to 
say the least of it. As it is, however, with 


AN EXCLUSIVE PORTRAIT OF LITTLE PRINCE GUSTAV-LENNART 


With his parents, the Prince and Princess Wilhelm of Sweden 


the exception of one or two, there is not 
a story included in “Bound Together” 
which is not well worth reading, and for 
that matter reading again. 
tt it t 

A Pathetic Comedy. 
ne of those I liked the best is called 
“A Family Party.” The story 
opens when the husband returns from see- 
ing off at the station a girl friend of his 
wife’s who has been staying in the house 
for the last five weeks. What has hap- 
pened during the latter part of her visit 
is most cunningly given by the authoress. 
She does not give us lengthy descriptions 
and pages of sentimental analysis, she 
simply discloses the state of affairs by 
showing how uritable the husband has 
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become with his charming wife since his 
return from the station, and how, in an 
off-hand sort of way, he sticks up for the 
visitor who has gone and compares her— 
favourably, of course-—with the wife who 
necessarily remains behind. Moreover, he 
takes little or no interest in the house or 
his child, or in any of the things which 
at one time used to please him. 


The Letter. 


hen after lunch he steals away to write 

a letter to a woman who has been 
letting him flirt with her 
for the last few weeks. In 
the middle of writing it, 
however, his littie child 
enters the room followed 
by his wife. The letter, of 
course, is discovered; but 
he tells her that he has 
been making a copy of a 
love letter written by one 
of his clients whose wife 
is seeking a divorce from 
him. ‘‘ Write to me,” the 
wile reads from the letter. 
“Tf I must not see you at 
least write. Write, my 
wile——”’ 

She laid the letter down 
and looked up at him 
again. ‘Had your client 
—the wretch who wrote 


this letter—a wile then, 
Harry? Is this a divorce 
case?” 


“He is not faithless nor 
false,” protests the husband, 
still keeping up his decep- 
tion; “only weak, vain, a 
fool—a fool who loves his 
wile, but if 

“Leave that out, Harry; 
I can’t believe it.” 

“ Loves her with all his 
heart.” 

“And yet could write 
such trash as this.” 

“Trash in which no one 
would believe; in which 
even he did not believe, 
he swears, when he wrote 
iteg 


“Ah!” she _ breathed, 
“a fool indeed.” She gave 
a deep sigh. “And she— 


the wile,’ she went on, 
“what'll she do, Harry? 
She’ll forgive him, I sup- 
pose? What else can a 
woman do but forgive?” 
And so the game ol decep- 
tion goes on between the 
husband and wile, the one 
professing that the guilty 
letter is merely the copy of one written by 
a client, the other prolessing to believe it 
too. At last the wife moves towards the 
fire and casts the letter in the flames, while 
the husband is lelt in doubt as to whether 
his wife really knows or not. It is all 
most artistically done, with neither the 
tragedy nor comedy of it laboured in any 
way, and withal pathetic in the extreme. 


% ait 


Gaiety—I Don’t Think. 
3 The Night Side of Paris’’—what a 

magnificent title for the attraction 
of English readers. Mr. Edmund d’Au- 
vergne has written his book “in an attempt 
to do for Paris what Mr. Robert Machray 
has done for London.’ Personally |! 


(Continued on p, 146) 
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THE DRAMATIC ART OF DELACROIX. 


“LA LIBERTE GUIDANT LE PEUPLE SUR LES BARRICADES” 


One of Eugéne Delacroix’s most famous pictures, which hangs in the galleries of the Louvre in Paris; it represents Liberty showing the downtrodden 
people of France that revolution, bloodshed, and rapine are sometimes necessary for her establishment 


A PORTRAIT OF EUGENE DELACROIX BY HIMSELF “MEDEE FURIEUSE” 


The above pictures are reproduced from Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s admirable new “ International Art” series, of which the one devoted to Eugéne Delacroix 

is the fourth. In it are given examples of some of the great French painter’s most famous pictures as well as a fairly adequate description of the artist’s 

life and talents by M. Camille Mauclair. This ‘‘ International Art” series is one of the most interesting artistic publications that have been issued for a 
very jong time 
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cannot imagine that either book was 
especially wanted, though I am certain 
that I belong toa hugest of huge minori- 
ties. But really, there is hardly a particle 
of real interest in a book such as this. It 
is not even shocking. Its raison d’étre 
therefore seems to me to be wanting al- 
together. Of course, if one is still of an 
age to feel delicious thrills at a book the 
pages of which are literally peppered 
with the word “cocotte” and descrip- 
tions of legs, high kicks, and “ frillies,” 
such a book is perhaps of intense and 
neyer-failing interest. For myself, if I 
were on the look-out for one of those 
kind of books I should hunt after 
volumes whose tone was decidedly of 
a deeper and more intense “ blue.” As 
it is such a book as Mr. D’Auvergne’s 
ought to have been issued at one shilling 
with a lady in unattractive décolleté 
upon the cover and not in an expen- 
sive binding with all the printing and 
paper worthy of a work of art. More- 
over the book, taken at its best, is but 
a fairly brightly-written narrative of 
“ delights,’ the naughtiness of which 
is far more apparent on paper than in 
reality. Nor will the illustrations— 
“especially drawn for the work by 
Harry Morley ”’—give it any material 
help because they are particularly crude 
and silly; not, however, altogether out 
of keeping with the whole book. But 
now I must bury it quickly under the 
nearest sofa cushion because I hear my 
maiden aunt's footfall upon the stairs. 
Oh! aren’t la gay dog? 


a itt co 
A Blank-verse Drama. 


I: as I judge from Mr. Wallace Leonard 

Palmer's blank-verse play in four acts, 
The Life and Death of Edward I. (Drane), 
it was usual for the populace in that 
remote period to speak to each other in 
this wise :— 


“ What ho, what ho! who thunders there ? 
. . . Away, thou rogue! Thy voice sounds 
full of liquor. Get thee home to bed.” 

(Voice without) ‘* Wouldst thou have me 
lie in the snow, old wine vat? I tell thee I’m 
an icicle, all nose andears. Open they portals, 
or by St. James [ll 
cleave it in.” 


—if, as I judge, it 
was usual for people 
to speak to each 
other in this manner 
it must certainly 
have been amus- 
ing to have lived in 
those days. For 
the rest Mr. Palmer’s 
play is dedicated to 
Mr. Lewis Waller, 
and is ‘fa plea for 
the simplicity and 
use of blank verse 
upon our stage.” 


t 


An Admirable 
Number. 


ap he February 

number of 
that admirable 
new magazine for 
furthering the 
public interest in 
modern poetry, 
ec hete le hinusihY 
(Chapman and 
Hall), is perhaps 
the most delightful 
which has yet been 


Lieutenant: Yes, sir. 


published. There isa really beautiful poem 
by Mr. Alfred Noyes entitled “‘ The Castle 
of Dreams” and others by Lady Lindsay 
and Mr. Laurence Housman called “ Death 
and the Woodcutter”’ and “ A Born Prin- 
cess’ respectively, as well as many more 
of varying merit. The prose contributions 
are also especially charming. They in- 
cludea most pathetic study in depopulation 


THE INVASION OF 19 


Colonel: So you lost half your forces in ambush 
The enemy rigged up a cannon to 
look like a moving-picture machine, and the boys just 


fought for a chance to get in front of it 


by Francis Brett Young entitled “The 

Dead Village” and a clever article by 

Thomas Colyer on modern journalism. 

Altogether, if this admirable magazine 

continues to uphold its already high 

standard of excellence its success should 

be a foregone conclusion. 

“<fi cca = 

A Novel Above the Average. 

AYey readable story is Miss Evelyn 
Alexander’s “ The Heart of a Monk,” 

just published by Mr. John Long. The’ 


Z 


A PREVARICATOR 


Onlooker: ’Ere chuck it, ’Erb; can’t yer ’ear ’e’s ’ad enough? 
’Erb: Yuss; but 'e’s such a bloomin’ liar 
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IENDS—continued. 


novel is one to appeal to all lovers of 
interesting fiction. Though of no very great 
pretensions its merit is distinctly above the 
average. Miss Alexander has 4 fluent pen 
and a certain talent for characterisation ; 
this combined with an uncommon insight 
into the dramatic qualities of everyday 
life should easily find her a large public 
of appreciative readers. 
we oa a 

Getting a Long-felt Want. 
“The admirable edition of the works 

of the great German philosopher, 
Friedrich Nietzsche, which, edited by 
Dr. Oscar Levy, is now being pub- 
lished by Mr. T. N. Foulis, will in all 
probability be considered as the stan- 
dard work of this great thinker in this 
country for many years. Excellently 
translated, with admirable prefaces and 
explanatory notes, these volumes ought 
to make the philosophy of Nietzsche 
far better known in England that it is 
at present. Among the latest volumes 
to be added to this splendid edition is 
“ Human, All Too Human,” which has 
been exceedingly well translated by 
Miss Helen Zimmern and includes a 
particularly lucid preface written by 
Mr. J. M. Kennedy. For the ordinary 
student this book is among the most 
interesting of all the great philosopher’s 


writings. 

o Fa tt 
Thoughts from ‘‘Human, All Too 
Human.” 


ss NV ost people are far too much 
occupied with themselves to 
be malicious.” 
“ He that humbleth himself wishes 
to be exalted.” 

“There is a certain right by which we 
may deprive man of life, but none by 
which we may deprive him of death; 
this is mere cruelty.” 

“When virtue has slept it will rise 
again all the fresher.” 

“One will seldom go wrong if one 
attributes extreme actions to vanity, 
average ones to habit, and petty ones 
to fear.” 

‘Hope is in reality the worst of all 
evils, because it 
prolongs the tor- 
ments of man.” 

‘““ Every virtue 
has its privileges ; 
for example, that 
of contributing its 
own little faggot to 
the scaffold of every 
condemned man.” 

“Our crime 
against criminals 
lies in the fact that 
we treat them like 
rascals.” 

“Nobody talks 
more passionately 
of his rights than he 
who in the depths 
of his soul is doubt- 
ful about them.” 

“Whoever has 
courageously pro- 
phesied the weather 
three times and has 
been successful in 
his hits acquires a 
certain amount of 
inward confidence 
in his prophetic 
gilts,” 

“Those who 
seek wit do not 
possess it.” 


From “London Opinion” 
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A PUZZLER. By George Belcher. 


evry 


atG toy 


Collector: An’ which of yer is the ’alf 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT IN SOCIETY 
Our Open Letter. No. XCII.—The Countess of Drogheda. 


Y LADY,—For once I who write 
M am going to do something a bit 
unconventional. This is that I 
mean to send a letter to a lady 
with whom I have the most sketchy ac- 
quaintance. However, this state of things 
is easily explained as you were married 
only a year ago, in the spring of 
1gog, and there has not as yet been 
much chance for you to make your- 
self known in the world of London; 
but your name bids fair to be soon 
a; household word as you own the 
assets that make for popularity. 
These include youth, high rank, 
money, and—-best of all—good looks 
of quite a startling description. 

But before I go into these details 
we will first consider your short his- 
tory. You are Scotch — whether 
canny or not has yet to be decided 
—and were Miss Kathleen Pelham- 
Burn, daughter of Mr. Charles 
Pelham-Burn of Prestonfield, Mid- 
lothian, and your wedding took 
place last March at St. Giles’s 
Cathedral, Edinburgh. As it hap- 
pens your marriage was in Lent, 
which I believe is not much observed 
in the Scotch Church, but all the 
same a Lenten wedding makes a 
sort of event in the world of society. 
Lord and Lady Douro had one last 
year as well.as yourself, but they 
are still not the rule but the excep- 
tion; and this is odd as we have 
royalty as a _ precedent. Their 
Majesties the King and Queen were 
married in Lent, and it is a well- 
known fact that-the late Queen Vic- 
toria with all her strict views had no 
sort of scruple on the subject. ‘‘ Lent 
was not invented when I was 
young,” said that revered royal 
lady in answer toa certain bishop 
who pleaded for a stricter observ- 
ance of the penitential period. 

But I must not digress but stick 
to your ladyship. First as to your 
appearance. Your beauty is of a 
sort that hits one in the eye, for 
you are tall with a splendid figure, 
have fine eyes, a mass of soft hair, 
and features that are simply perfect, - 
with a pure classical outline. Ina 
word, you make an effect, or, to 
talk as servants do, one may say 
that you make a good photograph. 
When one comes to think of it there 
are not many classical beauties in 
London. Lady Ripon perhaps heads 
the list, and among others are Pris- 
cilla Lady Annesléy, and in former 
days Lady Brownlow and _ the 
Dowager Lady de Vesci, and now 
Lady Talbot, wife of Sir Reginald 
Talbot. Anyhow you are a fine 
figure of a woman, and when you 
get better known will no doubt have 
a place high up in the list of beau- 
ties. Brides are not expected to 
entertain, so last season you did 
nothing, and as you have not as 
yet many friends you were seldom seen 
about, except that, of course, you appeared 
at Court and went to Ascot anda good 
many other race meetings. To my know- 
ledge you were seen and admired at 
JXempton, Sandown, and Newmarket ; and 
am I not right in thinking that vou were 
very smartly dressed in—what shall I 
say ?—a somewhat striking manner. 

You and Lord Drogheda have taken a 
house in Wilton Crescent, and here again 


your rather prononcé taste has been made 
manifest, for you have that most weird 
creation, a black drawing-room. Itsounds 
strange to write and is stranger still to see, 
for the walls are covered with black paper, 
the carpet is black, and so are the cover- 
ings of chairs and Chesterfields. The note 


THE COUNTESS OF DROGHEDA 


From a snapshot taken on the links at St. Andrews a few weeks 


before her marriage 


of relief to this rather gloomy scheme is 
your choice collection of gilded ware and 
porcelain. You are evidently a believer 
in backgrounds, and so, by the way, are 
several other pretty women. One woman, 
red-haired, and in the set called smart, has 
her boudoir done in a deep brown shade, 
with touches of pale blue and pale blue 
cushions and curtains; and another well- 
known lady with black hair and brunette 
colouring sits in an oak-panelled boudoir 
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that has coverings and curtains in deep 
orange. Mrs, Elinor @lyn, the well- 
known authoress, has arranged some won- 
derful colour schemes at her husband’s 
country place in Essex. The hall repre- 
sents autumn, and is panelled in brown, 
with a carpet and curtains in grape purple. 
The boudoir shows spring, and has 
dove-grey walls and carpet, curtains, 
and chair-covers in a rich soft green 
colour. And one blonde beauty 
actually has a white drawing-room, 
with snowy carpet and coverings. 
Her matchless complexion can defy 
anything, but the white room must 
soon suffer in the smoke and grime 
of London. Anyhow, you are not 
the only woman who likes to give 
her beauty a suitable setting. 

Now I must say a word as to 
your husband, Lord Drogheda. He, 
too, is good to look at, has charming 
manners, is bright and clever, and as 
he is in diplomacy may no doubt 
have a brilliant future. He is an 
Irish earl and tenth of his line, and 
might in the future revive in his 
own person the marquisate of the 
Drogheda family, which has now 
become extinct. His tastes are more 
inclined to sport than were those of 
his late father, who was a literary 
man and a finished artist and 
musician. Your husband, the young 
peer, also sings well, and he is a 
fine shot, a good horseman, and ex- 
tremely popular with friends and 
dependents. For instance, at his 
coming of age—he is now only 
twenty-six — the tenants on the 
Moore Abbey estate presented him 
with a splendid silver tea service 
which had been copied from an old 
tea service that belonged to the 
Moore family as far back as the 
eighteenth century, for the Moores 
are an ancient race as they crossed 
over from I’rance to Kent soon after 
the Conquest. 

And on one point I must con- 
gratulate your ladyship, and that is 
that your worser half has but few 
relations, for we all know that unless 
relations are extremely attractive 
they are much less of a help than 
a hindrance. He is an only son, and 
he has an only sister, now Lady 
Beatrice Clark, who is but one year 
older than himself. She married in 
1gog, is also clever, and inherited 
much of her father’s musical talent, 
for she is a good musician and plays 
the ’cello in a way that commands 
attention, and as a girl she went 
in for charitable work and became 
president of the National Society of 
Day Nurseries. 

Writing of Lady Beatrice Clark 
reminds me that we now havea long 
list of society musicians. Princess 
Henry of Pless owns a_ beautiful 
voice, and this gift is inherited 
as her mother, Mrs. Cornwallis- 
West, was the lucky owner of a charming 
voice, and in old days used to sing “ The 
Wearing of the Green” in a way that 
fascinated the late Mr. Gladstone. Prin- 
cess Henry’s only sister, the Duchess of 
Westminster, also sings well, and to hear 
these two lovely women perform duets is 
a delightful experience.—Your sincere 
admirer, CANDIDA. 


NEXT WEEK, PRINCESS VICTORIA 
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THE COUNTESS OF DROGHEDA 


Who is the subject of our Open Letter this week. The countess before her marriage—which, by the by, was a Lenten one—was Miss Kathleen Pelham-Burn, 
one of the beautiful daughters of Mr. Charles Pelham-Burn of Prestonfield, Midlothian. The Countess of Drogheda's beautiful house in Wilton Crescent is 
eloquent of her somewhat bizarre taste, and contains among other apartments a wonderful black drawing-room 
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Some Timely 


ROBABLY even the most patient 
and gentle reader has by this 
time had enough of the General 
Election and is weary of those 

Jadders, races, or diagrams in the 
papers which were supposed to indicate 
the state of parties, but which may well 
puzzle and bewilder plain men. It is 
fortunate therefore that at a time like 
this the thoughtful people who decide 
what is the correct thing in the way of 
etiquette should produce a new edition of 
“Manners and Rules of Good Society.” 
Many of us need some such reminders just 
at present, for whatever else may be true 
about a general election it has most cer- 
tainly a disastrous effect on what may be 
called the amenities. 
A Sound Old Rule. 
M-°st of us have been very rude during 
the last month, and it may be well 
therefore if we study this little book in 
order to recover some of the repose which 
is supposed to be the strong point with 
the Vere de Veres. [am immensely relieved 
to find that no change has been made 
in regard to one sound old rule, for 
I find it laid down here that “ peas 
should be eaten with a fork.” The people 
who decide such matters for us have a 
way of altering their rules every now and 
then, and that which is “doo rigger,’ to 
use a phrase I have heard employed by a 
friend in the House of Commons, one year 
may be horribly incorrect the next. But 
there has been no tampering with this peas 
problem. 
od ue 
A Word for the Peers. 
And here let me put in a word for the 
peers, against whom so much has 
been said of late. They are quite sound in 
this respect; even the humblest baron 
would scorn to shovel peas down his 
throat with a knife. There are com- 
moners who are not so delicate in their 
methods; I have seen them pursuing the 
elusive pea round and round the plate, 
and finally scooping it up on the glitter- 
ing blade, and then darting that blade 
into their open jaws with a_ skill 
rivalling that of a professional sword- 
swallower. But the peers toa man rely 
on the fork, and let us therefore give 
honour where honour is due. 
tt % 
I Object. 
Lt it not be thought that while I rejoice 
in the firm stand made by this 
teacher of etiquette in regard to eating 
peas that I therefore bow down to him 
and accept all his dicta, for this is not 
the case. Thus I notice that he has the 
assurance to say that “in eating aspa- 
ragus a knife and fork should be used, and 
the point should be cut off and eaten with 
the fork.” Well, all this I flatly deny, 
regarding it as a pestilent heresy. When- 
ever I eat asparagus I pick it up and suck 
away at it, and I shall continue to do so. 
Therein lies half the pleasure. I will 
undertake to say that when Charles Lamb 
found that asparagus “inspired gentle 
thoughts” he did not hack it to bits with 
a knife. 
cd it i 
Concerning Cheese. 
[2 another respect Iam quite an impeni- 
tent offender against the laws laid 
down in this book, for here I find it 
taught that in eating cheese you should 
place a small piece on a little bit of bread 


and convey the two into your mouth by 
using finger and thumb. Well, I decline 
to do anything of the sort. I prefer the 
old style of dabbing my knife into the 
piece of cheese, and in this way getting it 
to the mouth. Some of the best and 
bravest men in our empire have eaten their 
cheese in this way, and I decline to alter 
my methods because some etiquette crank 
chooses to alter the rules of the game. 


Haut Ton. 

VV henever you happen to be entertaining 
a royal personage it seems that you 

should be sure to conduct that personage 


MASTER CHRISTIAN HERTER 


Who took part in the remarkable Greek pageant 
arranged by his father in New York recently 


to his or her carriage when the visit is 
over. It is a mistake to suppose this is 
done in order to see that the exalted one 
gets past your umbrella stand without 
annexing anything. That is an unworthy 
suggestion which must be dismissed at 
once. Some difficulty may be experienced 
in regard to royal personages who do not 
happen to have a carriage, but tact will 
enable that difficulty to be surmounted. By 
putting two fingers in the mouth a shrill 
whistle may be produced, and a taxi will 
turn up to convey away your illustrious 
though possibly impecunious guest. 
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. By S. L. 
9 Hughes, 


Drawing the Line. 


“[Phe author of this book is careful to 
explain that all this attention need 
not be paid to foreign princes. It is quite 
enough if the host accompanies them to 
the door, and the reader will see that this 
is quite reasonable, for the phrase, “ foreign 
prince,” may cover a multitude of quaint 
people. It may, for instance, be applied 
to a man and brudder, a gentleman of 
colour, a doo-dah-doo-dah-dey sort of 
potentate whose cheek is as black as night 
or as black as Day—and Martin. It would 
be absurd to pay real delerence to such 
princes. Let them have a good time in 
the servants’ hall, of course, but beyond 
that I think the host need not feel himself 
called upon to do anything. 
& & = 
A Fine Point. 
fear I may be revealing some plebeian 
strain in my blood when I confess 
that I have never been able to recognise 
the true’ significance of the elaborate in- 
structions given in etiquette books in 
regard to “ how to enter a drawing-room.” 
OF course, I admit that it is not desirable 
for anyone to pop down the chimney or 
to swarm in at the window, but I have 
always been content to walk in through 
the door, and Iam given to understand 
that this is not quite “classy” enough. 
The man-of blue blood is supposed to 
glide in, or prance in, or possibly to roll 
in; that is to say, he must avoid simple 
walking asa method belonging to those 
terrible people known as the middle 
classes. 
On Hand-shaking. 
here are some elaborate instructions 
here on the correct manner of shak- 
ing hands. You have to project your 
right hand on a level with your chin and 
take the tips of the fingers of the other 
person in a style that may be described 
as frigid and calculated. This may be all 
very well in the drawing-rooms of 
Suburbia, but a man who has just been 
through a contested election knows well 
enough that such methods would never 
satisfy his stalwarts and his warm-hearted 
and loyal supporters. At times of poli- 
tical excitement you must be prepared for 
a bone-crushing grip, followed by a hearty 
jerk which almost dislocates the shoulder. 
There is no simpering nonsense about such 
proceedings, and unless a man is prepared 
to show that he enjoys such attentions 
he will do well*to keep outside electoral 
contests. 


Note this Carefully. 
Having declined to accept the instruc- 
tions here given in regard to eating 
asparagus with a knife and fork I have 
pleasure in entirely concurring with: the 
directions in regard to cucumber. This 
should be eaten “from a plate” according 
to the book before me. I believe there is 
a school of thought in which it is held 
that cucumber can be eaten on the mat 
or on the floor, worried and wolled to an 
accompaniment of quasi-canine growls. 
Such proceedings are, however, frowned 
upon in decent society. And I hope I 
need not add that though flinging pats of 
butter about was once regarded as quite 
the correct thing in smart-set circles it 
has long been abandoned, and even the 
other trick of squirting soda water across 
the table from a syphon is gradually falling 
into desuetude. 
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THE INTRODUCTION. By Will Owen. 


Solly (who has ascertained before consulting doctor that the fee for first visit is two guineas, subsequent visits being only 
one guinea): Vell,"doctor, here ve are again 
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THE, TALE, 


“WT is the thirteenth,” said Mrs. Reneer 
meditatively, “ my lucky day.” 
The man sitting beside her did not 
answer. He was trying to decide a 
question that had been in his mind for a 
fortnight past. 

Should he pull himself together and 
break through the toils that were being 
woven deftly round him, or should he drift ? 

The drifting was pleasant. 

It meant an outlet for all that was gay 
and irresponsible in his nature and an 
escape from certain intolerable worries at 
home. It meant also the companionship 
of a woman who showed a flattering 
preference very plainly, and who had, the 
knack of adding zest and piquancy to 
ordinary social things. 

Millicent Reneer glanced at the hand- 
some face whose impassive expression 
appealed to her as well-bred and provo- 
cative. There was a slumbering fire in 
the soft brown velvet of her eyes, and she 
let her hand fall on the arm of her chair, 
so near to Anthony Valentine’s that their 
fingers almost touched. 

“ Why shouldn’t I please myself?” she 
had said only that morning in answer to 
a friend’s remonstrance. ‘‘I have money, 
good looks, and widowhood, and I mean 
to make the most of them. Isee no reason 
for scruples. If his wife can keep him, let 
her; if she can’t——” and a shrug of 
attractive shoulders completed thesentence. 

“But it is only a whim, a passing 
fancy,” urged the friend, “and I think his 
wife is fond of him. They may not hit 
it off so well lately, but they are hard up. 
When bills come in at the door love flies 
out at the window. Why not leave him 
alone?” 

“T assure you,” Mrs. Reneer retorted, 
“he is quite able to take care of himself.” 
And the friend had gone her way feeling 
that the case was hopeless. 

“Tony,” resumed Mrs. Reneer softly, 
“do you know you could make this one of 
the luckiest days I have ever had if you 
chose. Do you choose?” 

He did not look round or change his 
attitude. 

“T have the rottenest luck in the 
world,” he said. ‘The best thing I can 
do for anyone is to go away from them.” 

Her hand stole closer to his and lightly 
pressed it. 

“T should miss you dreadfully,” she 
said. “I want you to tell me what has 
been bothering you lately.” 

“T can't do that,” he answered briefly, 
but he imprisoned her fingers in his. 

“Then I am going to guess,’ she went 
on. ‘You are ina tight corner, and you 
don’t see a way out of it. If you had, say, 
five hundred pounds, would things be 
easier for you?” 

“T daresay,” he admitted, “but you 
might as well suggest five thousand. 
One is as difficult to get as the other.” 

“Oh no!” she expostulated. “It’s 
nothing. One could borrow it from a 
friend without the smallest sense of obliga- 
tion. Supposing you had it now, this 
moment, what would you do to-morrow ?” 

“ Clear my way,” he said; “chuck all 
this stupid game and go abroad.” 
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A SAINT AND TWO SINNERS 


By Beatrice Heron-Maxwell, 


Her she 
asked. 

“No; not alone—if I could help it.” 

His pressure on her fingers relaxed ; he 
passed his hand across his forehead. Mrs. 
Reneer’s knowledge of men told her he 
was thrusting from him what he most 
desired to have. 

“Tt would be perfect in Italy,” she said, 
“just now. Ican fancy you there with all 
your troubles ended, ree to be yoursel[— 
your real self. Ihave had glimpses of that 
sometimes, Tony, and—and it’s a very 
desirable self you know.” 

He drew a little away from her. 

“Look here, Millie,” he said, ‘you 
make me feel an awful rotter. I’m no good 
asa friend to you. You have got tons of 
men to choose from—well off, able to give 
you a good time. I’m only monopolising 
you and spoiling things. I think I shall 
go abroad anyhow.” 

“Shall you?” Her lips, full and fresh 
and mutinous, smiled. ‘‘ Well, Tony, I was 
thinking of a little trip myself. Perhaps 
we shall meet.” 

“T don’t mean a trip,’ he answered. 
“1 shall get hold of some work and sink 
myself till I pull things straight.” 

“But if things were pulled straight ?”’ 
she persisted. 

“They can’t be,” he rejoined, and 
added as he rose, “Shall I take you back ? 
There’s another dance starting.” 

“One minute.” She rose too and faced 
him while she slipped her hand under his 
arm. ‘To-morrow is Valentine’s Day 
and—don’t laugh at me for being senti- 
mental—l’ve written something for you. 
I’m going to post it to you to-night. It’s 
a little bit of—well, of affectionate advice. 
Will you promise not to tear it up or 
send it back?” 

“Of course,” he answered. ‘‘ Should I 
be likely to treat anything of yours like 
that? But Vm not worth romance, 
Millie.” 

“I think you're worth a lot,” she said. 
“Promise to follow my advice — will 
you?” 


eyes flashed. “Alone?” 


“Tcan’t tell till I read it. It might 
not be possible.” 

“It’s possible and easy too. It won't 
hurt you and it will please me. Promise, 


Tony.” 

“All right,” he said. ‘‘ What is it ?”’ 

“I’m not going to tell you now. 
Come and see me to-morrow afternoon at 
three.” é 

And as they walked back to the ball- 
room there was a sparkle of triumph in 
her face that would have told anyone who 
knew her well that she had played a 
trump card, and won. 

Just as he left her she added, “ By the 
way, your wife has asked me to tea on 
Friday. Is it a party?” 

“T shouldn’t think so,” he answered. 
“We are not giving parties just now.” 

“Perhaps it’s just to have a chat about 
old schooldays together. Anyhow, I'll 
come,” she concluded lightly, and took 
the arm of her next partner. 

Tt was the following morning that Mrs. 
Valentine, opening her letters at breakfast, 
sat transfixed with astonishment gazing at 
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a cheque and a note lying on the table 
before her, 

“A valentine to A. Valentine,” the 
heading ran, and below was written :— 

“You told me that only money stood 
between you and happiness. ‘Take then 
your happiness and make it mutual.” 

The cheque was for £500, signed 
“Millicent Reneer,” and made payable to 
A. Valentine or bearer. 

In her excitement Ada Valentine sprang 
to her feet and began walking up and 
down the room, talking in quick, agitated 
sentences to herself. 

“T remember she pumped me about 
Tony’s income—Why didn't he give mea 
motor—life was so dull without those 
things. And then she laughed when I 
said he couldn’t afford it. Yes, I remem- 
ber she said, ‘ Why, you can get one fora 
few hundred pounds, or less.’ ” 

“ And I said, ‘ My dear Millie, we didn’t 
all marry demimillionaires. A few 
hundred pounds would buy me Paradise, 
but I shouldn’t spend iton a motor.’ Yes, 
that was what I said; I recollect dis- 
dinctly, and she laughed again and said, 
‘Clothes,’ and I said, ‘Debts’; and she 
said, ‘ How dull.’ ” 

Mrs. Valentine took up the letter and 
the cheque again, laid them on the table 
and sat down, leaning her face on her 
hands and staring at them. 

“Five hundred pounds,” she repeated 
in a whisper. “I could pay every single 
thing, all Tony’s debts, and get him to 
come away in the country or abroad 
somewhere and start fresh. He would be 
his old self again, I know he would; it’s 
only trouble that has changed him so.” 

Then a sudden resolution seized her. 
“Tl go to Millicent,” she thought, “and 
see what she says.. Tony would forbid me 
to take it, but if he doesn’t know until it’s 
all settled,” and she ran away to get her 
hat and coat. 

At the door of her husband’s dressing- 
room she paused, debating, then decided 
not to disturb him. 

But at this very moment Tony was in 
Mrs. Reneer’s boudoir, where he had in- 
sisted on an interview at hall-past ten, 
and Mrs. Reneer in a becoming matinée of 
lace and chiffon was standing, the picture 
of angry despair, in the centre of the room. 

“Oh, you fool, Tony!” she was say- 
ing. “Why didn’t you guess? Why 
didn’t you get hold of the other letter 
before Ada opened it?” 

“Tcouldn’t,’ hesaid. ‘ Her letters had 
been taken in to her, and she had gone 
down to breakfast before I opened this.’ 

He held out the missive which had 
been enclosed in the envelope addressed, 
“A. Valentine, Esq.” 

Millicent snatched it from him and 
read it out with infuriated emphasis, “ My 
dear Ada,—Friday next at four by all 
means unless I have to leave town this 
week, which is  possible.—Yours ever, 
MILLICENT RENEER.” 

‘““T wrote the letters together,” she went 
on, “in the small hours this morning. 
And I could have sworn I put them into 
their proper envelopes. Let me_ think 
now. What can we do?” 


(Concluded on p. ii) 
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FANCY, IF SHE BECAME A SUFFRAGETTE) 


MISS ELIZABETH ASQUITH, THE DAUGHTER OF MR. H. H. ASQUITH, SKI-ING AT WENGEN 


Inset is a photograph of her brother, Master Anthony Asquith. While Mr. Asquith is enjoying the sunshine of Cannes his son and daughter, as will be 
seen above, are revelling in the snow sports of Switzerland. Our snapshots were taken at Wengen last week. Perhaps Miss Asquith would, after her mother, 
be the most valuable recruit to the ranks of the Suffragettes it would be possible to obtain. as we all know that a house divided against itself, dc. 
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THe SOCIAL STREAM SLO 
Monte Carlo Again Blazes with Stars, Satel 


LORD SHREWSBURY M. LE BARGY AT NICE 


Leaving his hotel for the polo grounds. Lord The famous French actor, on right of picture, is the most 
Shrewsbury excels as a polo-player prominent of the theatrical contingent now on the Riviera 


THE COUNTESS SCHZENYI AT A POLO GYMKHANA 


The countess (who is seen in centre of group with whip beneath arm) is one of the richest heiresses 
in the world and one of the members of the great Vanderbilt family 


MADAME REJANKE MR. C. J. MILLER AN INTERESTING GROL 

The famous French actress, who is now staying The popular captain and secretary of the Cannes Polo Club On the left is seen Louise Duchess of Devonshire with Mrs. Granvil 
on the Riviera. She is seen above entering her this season. Several important matches have already taken the rooms. The duchess is as enthusiastic a votary of roulette as s 
carriage for a morning drive place the little p 
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WLY SURGES SOUTHWARDS 


lites, and Parasites of Society with a Big S. 


A FAMOUS OWNER _ THE HON. VICTOR BETHELL 
Mr. James Hennesey (on left), one of the most enthusiastic The well-known author of ‘Bridge Reflec- 
sportsmen in France. A snapshot taken at Nice Races tions’”’ and a popular English resident 


FREQUENTERS OF THE CANNES POLO CLUB 


From left to right are: Lady Arthur Paget (in white dress) speaking to Princess Ghika (in black); 
standing at the back is General Sir Arthur Paget; the Duchess of Westminster is seen on right 


JUP AT MONTE CARLO AT THE CANNES POLO CLUB SIR CHARLES SAUNDERS 


ille Alexander and Lord Charles Montague on their way back from The Duke of Westminster (stooping) and by his side Baron’ Chief Magistrate and Civil Commissioner for 
she is of bridge, and is a habituée of the tables during her visits to Robeft de Rothschild resting in the interval of one of the Zululand, and his bride, who was Miss East- 
principality recent games there wood, The marriage took place at Mentone 
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s6°Tis distamce lends enchantment to the view 
And robes the mountain in its azure hwe.°?—Campbell. 


: ar 
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Underwood & Underwood 


A REMARKABLE VIEW FROM FUJIYAMA, JAPAN’S GREAT MOUNTAIN—TWO MILES ABOVE THE CLOUDS 


The crescent-shaped lake seen to the right of photograph is ten miles away, and is one of a girdle of beautiful lakes nearly encircling the mountain’s base. 

Tokyo is about sixty miles away.in a straight line beyond the lake. The man with the quaint straw hat and the bag and staff and straw sandals who has 

climbed this dizzy height is a pious farmer who with a party of like-minded acquaintances has made the visit as an act of religious devotion. It cost him 

no small effort, for the last 6,000 ft. of the ascent was over rough, bare paths, up steep slopes covered with sliding masses of volcanic cinders thrown 

out from the crater in the great eruption of 1708. Several pairs of those straw sandals will be worn out tramping over the sharp, cutting surfaces of 

the cinder-beds before this meditative Japanese reaches home again. He may not bring his wife. There is an old tradition that the guardian goddess of 
the mountain detests women and resents their coming up here, so few females approach this weirdly beautiful spot 
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GOOD NEWS FOR ALL SKIN SUFFERERS 
Antexema cures every Skin Illness 


The discomfort, torture, disfigurement, and humi- 
liation of every skin sufferer can be cured by 
Antexema. That's the first point to remember. 


The next is that Antexema is a doctor's remedy. 


with a quarter of a century’s history behind it, and 
a wonderful record of thousands of miraculous 
cures in every skin illness and in every part of the 
body. We are anxious that all skin sufferers should 
know about Antexema and the extraordinary cures 
it works in cases in which every other treatment 
and skin specialists have failed. 


Plain and Pointed Questions 


Are you suffering from eczema, either acute, 
chronic, scaly, dry, or moist ? Have you psoriasis, 
or an obstinate sore that will not heal? Is one of 
your children suffering from nettlerash? Have 
you eczema of your leg or a breaking-out on your 
back or chest, or any other such annoying and 
worrying skin ailment? Have you pimples or 
blackheads upon your face, or is there a red, 
inflamed spot on your hand or arm? Are you a 
victim of any of the numerous varieties of skin 
illness?, Whatever your skin trouble is, there’s no 
need for your being miserable an hour longer. 
You can be put right at once. Use Antexema, 
which is an absolute cure for every form of skin 
ailment. Antexema never fails to give immediate 
relief, even if the sufferer is so irritated day and 
night as to be unable to sit, lie, or stand with 
comfort. But that is not all. Not only is relief 
gained, but the moment you begin to use Antexema 
the progress of your skin complaint stops at once, 
and you start on the road to a complete and 
permanent cure. 

Antexema is the outcome of the progress of 
modern science, and is prescribed by many doctors 
for all skin troubles, itching, irritation, surface 
inflammation, or slow-healing sores. Antexema is 
the greatest certainty in the world for the treat- 
ment of itchings that won’t cease, skin inflamma- 
tions that won't disappear, and sores that won't 
heal under the ordinary remedies so often tried. 
When Antexema is gently applied it puts pain, 


ment. 


satisfaction. 
bridge. 


225, Oxford Street, W. 
35, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


OPTICIANS, 


Beauty—Refinement—Elegance— 
distinguish every pair of Dollond’s 


‘FAIRY’ 


INVISIBLE EYEGLASSES 


“Fairy” Eyeglasses, though so exquisitely 
light and comfortable, may be relied upon to 
retain their correct position without readjust- 
They enhance the expression and 
preserve the lustre and beauty of the eyes. 


Send for ‘Fairy’ Booklet and Particulars. 


Test ‘Fairy’ Eyeglasses One Week Free. 


The ‘Farry’ Patent Method of Ad 
making the ‘Farry’ the only rimless glasses: that give absolute 
The registered name ‘Farry’ is stamped under the 
REFUSE ALL IMITATIONS. 


Dollond & Co., Ltd., 


justment surpasses all others, 


5, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
62, Old Broad St., E.C. 
Also obtainable of all high-class 


irritation, and discomfort to sleep, and brings 
“Therapeutic Rest” to troublesome skins. 
Antexema is not a greasy ointment, and is not 
what is commonly known as a skin beautifier, 
though it actually does make the skin beautiful by 
rendering it healthy. Antexema does not cover 
up, plaster over, or conceal spots, redness, or rough- 
ness of the skin, but it removes pimples, redness, 
inflammation, and all skin blemishes. That is why 
Antexema should 
always be used, and 
so-called skin beau- 
tifiers invariably re- 
jected. Asa toilet 
emollient Antex- 
ema is, from every 
point of view, 
superior to cold 
cream and _ other 
similar prepara- 
tions which are des- 
titute of all cura- 
tive properties. Let 
us explain the way 
in which Antexema 
cures your skin 
trouble. Youapply 
Antexema gently to 
the affected part, 
which immediately 
feels cool and easy, 
and all irritation at once stops. The bad place 
absorbs the curative virtues of Antexema, and the 
healing qualities at once become active, so that you 
have taken the first step towards a cure by prevent- 
ing-your skin ailment getting worse. At the same 
time an invisible artificial skin is formed which 
effectually protects the sensitive and tender spot from 
dirt, dust, germs, and all that can hinder the healing 
process. That is the philosophy of Antexema, and 


Antexema quickly removes pimples, 
rashes and eruptions. 


that is why it succeeds where all else fails. 

Every claim made for Antexema is proved and 
established by a great mass of evidence. It is twenty- 
five years since a well-known doctor in London 


It means— 


THE ROYAL 
OPTICIANS, 


TS MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


PREVENTS the Hair from falling off, 

RESTORES Grey or White Hair to its 
ORIGINAL COLOUR, 

Is NOT aA DYE. 


Of all Chemists and Hairdressers, 
Price 38. Gd. per Large Bottle. 


by the ANGLo-AmeERrican Drus Co., Ltd, 


Prepared onl 
fae 33, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


HOW TO KNOW GOOD PORT 
BEFORE THE CORK IS DRAWN. 


Look for this sign on the bottle. 

Every bottle bearing that sign contains good 
port. 

Charles Dickens knew that sign and celebrated 

it in “* Nicholas Nickleby” (Ch. xxxvi.). 


DIXON’S 


DOUBLE DIAMOND 


An honest, matured Port with 
a century’s reputation. 


To be obtained of all Wine Merchants and Grocers. 


Messrs. BLANDY BROS. & Co., 


16, MARK LANE, E.C,. 


THB TALTEE R. 


discovered the secret of Antexema, and from then 
till now it has been effecting extraordinary cures. 
Thousands of letters have been received from people 
telling the story of remarkable cures of skin com- 
plaints. Antexema cured these other sufferers, and 
is just as certain to cure you. 


Mr. H. of Manchester (address on application) 
writes: “I found great relief from the first dressing 
with Antexema, so much so that the first night of 
using I had a good night’s sleep, which I had not 
had for six weeks. Now there is hardly any rash 
on my hands and arms, though previously from 
finger-tips to elbow they were a mass of pimples 
and small broken blisters, of which the irritation 
was maddening.” 


Start with Antexema To-day 


If you neglect the signs of skin illness the 
trouble will get steadily worse and finally become 
chronic. + All your misery, discomfort, disfigurement, 
and humiliation will in that case be the direct 
result of neglect of the first symptoms, whereas by 
the timely use of Antexema this could all have been 
avoided. There can be no possible reason for delay- 
ing treatment. The moment you apply Antexema 
you will feel the benefit, and in a short time every 
sign of skin illness will completely disappear. 

In addition to Antexema, which is applied out- 
wardly, Antexema Granules should be taken to 
purify the blood and so assist your cure, and it is 
always desirable to use Antexema Soap for the 
toilet, as coarse common soaps hinder and may 
prevent a cure. For bath, toilet, nursery, and 
shampooing no soap equals Antexema Soap, which 
possesses the purity, health-giving, refreshing, 
invigorating antiseptic virtues of the pines. 

Every Chemist, Pharmacist, and Store supplies Antexema 
in regular shilling bottles; or direct, post free, in plain wrapper, 
for 1s. 3d., including Government stamp, from the Antexema 
Company, 83, Castle Road, London, N.W. Also obtainable 


everywhere in Canada, New Zealand, Australia, South Africa, 
India, and in every British Dominion. 


hey cure 
Rheumatism 
Constipation, Blood 
and Skin Diseases 
Liver and Kidney 
Complaints. Of all 
chemists in regular, 
1/- boxes. 


FOR 
25YEARS 


FRAZERS 


TABLET 


have purified the 
blood of thousands. 
Pleasant to take. 


PORT. 


Don’t forget the sign. 
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A SAINT AND TWO SINNERS—continued. 


“Nothing that I can see,’ he replied. His 
tone was level but there was an odd look round 
his mouth, and his hand twitched. ‘‘ The cheque 
has given the whole show away. You knew I 
should give it back. Why on earth did yousend 
it to me?” 

“You promised,” she answered, “not to send 
it back or destroy it and to follow my advice. 
Oh, Tony, if you had only rescued the letter it 
would have been all right. Why didn’t you? 
Why didn’t you?” She stamped her foot with 
impotent anger. 

‘Well, I didn’t,” he. replied quietly. “It 
never occurred to me that you had sent a:cheque. 
I thought the worst was a few sentimental verses. 
That would have been bad enough, but we 
might have made out it was a joke.” 

There was a ring at the bell at this moment, 
and steps approached the boudoir. 

“Supposing it’s Ada!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Reneer with sudden intuition. ‘“ For Heaven’s 
sake go, Tony!” 

She opened a door leading toa drawing-room 
beyond. 

“Y'd better face 
demurred. 

“No, no ; leave me to manage it alone. Go,” 
she repeated imperiously, and Tony vanished into 
the drawing-room as the boudoir.door opened. 

“Can Mrs, Valentine. see you, please 
ma’am ?” asked the footman. 

“ Certainly.. Show her up here.” 

Millicent walked to the glass and looked at 
herself scornfully. 

“To think,’ she said, addressing her own 
reflection, “that you should have given yourself 
away to Ada—little Ada—who was your devoted 
slave at school. You idiot!” 


it out with you,” he 


And the next moment she had turned with 
her usual self-possession to greet the eager figure 
advancing from the door. 

“ Millicent !”’ exclaimed Mrs.Valentine, “ how 
could you!” 

- The quivering lips, the tearful eyes, deceived 
Mrs. Reneer. 

“T hope you're not going to be ridiculous 
and make a fuss about nothing,” she remarked 
coldly, disregarding the outstretched hands. 

“Nothing!” echoed Mrs. Valentine. ‘“ Five 
hundred pounds nothing! You couldn’t expect 
me to take it without a word, Millie.” 

Then Millicent, with a flash of intuition that 
she took immense credit for to herself, grasped 
the situation. 

“T simply loathe being thanked,” she said. 
“Talways did at school. For goodness sake drop 
the subject and never refer to it again, Ada.” 

Mrs. Valentine had drawn the note and the 
cheque from her muff and was looking per- 
plexedly at them and at her friend. 

“But it’s such a tremendous present,’ she 
gasped. ‘“ And—andI don’t know what Tony 
will say. Perhaps he won’t ——” 

Mrs. Reneer cut her short with an impatient 
gesture. 

“Tony is never to know,” she said. 
he can’t say anything.” 

“But what can I tell him? I want to pay 
up all his—all our—debts with it, and of course 
he’ll wonder where I got such a lot of money 
suddenly. Oh, Millie, he might even think—— 
Good gracious ! he might think anything.” 

She stood the picture of distracted uncer- 
tainty. 

“Tony won’t think anything at all,” said 
Mrs. Reneer with fierce decision. “Men never 


© Then 


think. Tell him your aunt is dead or you have 
sold some of your jewels—make up something.” 
And dexterously seizing the note which had 
accompanied the cheque she tore it up and threw 
it into the paper basket. ‘‘ Not another word,” 
she said, “and I’m awlully sorry, Ada, but I’ve 
an appointment at 11.15.” She almost pushed 
Mrs. Valentine to the door. “Oh! and I can’t 
come on Friday,” she added, “I’m going abroad 
to-morrow. So sorry, dear.” 

Then as the door closed she said to herself, 
“T suppose it was worth it, but it’s an expen- 
sive let off.’ She walked to the drawing-room 
door and opened it, standing silent while Tony 
entered. 

“Did you hear ?”’ she asked. 

“Yes, thank Heaven!” he said fervently. 
“Tt’s the first bit of luck I’ve ever had in my 
life.. I don’t deserve it.” 

“No, you don’t,’ Mrs. Reneer assented. 
“You'll have to let Ada keep the money, Tony 
—it’s unavoidable. under the circumstances. 
You had better go home now.” 

He went slowly towards the door. 

“You are right,” he said. “ However, I'll 
send it back to you before long. Millie, I’m 
sorry for the whole thing—sorry and ashamed. 
The best thing that I.can do is to go abroad 
and work with Ada.” 

There was reverence, as well as love in his 
voice as he said: his wile’s name. Mrs. Reneer 
realised at that moment fully how little she had 
been to him. 

She nodded and pointed to the door. For 
once she had nothing to say. Then as Tony 
closed it she murmured, ‘‘ No more offerings to 
St. Valentine. The fourteenth is not my lucky 
day.” 


BOLD TRADE BID WITH PRICES 
HALF LESS THAN USUAL FOR 


SAME QUALITY. 


The whole world wants more Turkish tobacco than 
Turkey can produce—hence the high prices for Turkish 
Cigarettes—hence, too, the interest that will be excited 
by the present bold bid of a British firm to secure instant 
popularity for the new high-class “El Hamur” Turkish 
Cigarettes at about half the prices usually charged for 


the same high quality. 


No effort has been spared by the Company to make 
“El Hamur” Cigarettes please the keenest connoisseurs 


of Turkish Cigarette values. 


Extraordinary arrangements—such as exist in no other 


cigarette-makers’ works—have been made. 


Specially invented machinery, specially devised rules 
and regulations governing both staff and plant, have all 
been carefully thought out and put in operation solely with 
the view to ensuring that “El Hamur” Cigarettes shall 
at once jump into favour with the cigarette connoisseur. 


The Turkish tobacco used in. “Ei Hamur” Cigarettes is treated 
with as much consideration of its delicate qualities as are diamonds in 
a polishing works, or as gold in a jewellers manufactory. 

The reason for this unusual care in.the making of “El Hamur” 
Cigarettes is that the best Turkish tobacco loses some of its finest 
flavour qualities if improperly treated in any of the stages of its making 


into cigarettes. 


No tobacco leaf is so tender as the leaf of the best Turkish tobacco. A 
small bruise will cause the leaf to literally weep away its exquisite flavour. 

Every cigarette smoker who tries one of the boxes of “ Trial 25's” of 
“E) Hamur” Cigarettes will understand this, for to one and all will 
be revealed a new and multiplied cigarette-smoking pleasure. 


NEW TURKISH CIGARETTE 


OF EXQUISITE AROMA AND FLAVOUR. 


NOTE ! 


There are wide differ- 
ences in the qualities, 
even of the true Turkey- 
grown article. Turkeyisa 
land of both wonderfully 
rich and extraordinarily 
poor soils. It is the 
golden rich soil of certain 
comparatively small areas 
that produces the exqui- 
sitely flavoured quality 
which has earned for 
Turkish tobacco. the 
highest place in the con- 
i sideration of the cigarette 
connoisseur. Just as no 
art of man can construct 
the diamond, sono human 
skill can equal the product 
of certain nature-endowed 
Turkish lands. 


It is this “tobacco of 
tobaccos”’ that is now 
available to British cigar- | 
ette smokers under the 
name of “‘ El Hamur.” 


The new ‘El 
Hamur’”’ Cigar- 
ettes are care- 
fully graded in 
the following 
three classes :— 
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ENTERPRISING TOBACCONISTS 
WHO WILL MEET THE RUN ON 
THE NEW “EL HAMUR” HIGH- 
CLASS 


Then the paper with which every “El Hamur” is 
wrapped is of a new and special kind, quite free from 
the faults of the paper used in the making of other 
cigarettes. 


Light one “El Hamur.” 


Next light a “ Turkish” cigarette of any other make 
you like. 


TURKISH CIGARETTE. 


Note the difference in the aroma. 


Note the exquisite flavour of the “El Hamur’’—a soft, 
silky, sensuously satisfying pleasure on the smoker's 
tongue and lips. 


It is a revelation of what the best Turkish tobacco 
means—a revelation that the ‘El Hamur’’ Cigarette Co. 
will feel deeply gratified to have every cigarette smoker 
(certainly every cigarette connoisseur) test-and try. 


FOR TRIAL 
j 25 50 100 
No. 1 (special) Large Size 2/6 5/~ 10/- 
No. 2 (Extra)... 500 00 2/- 4/- 8/- 
No. 3 (Superfine) Per 10 6d. 1/3 2/6 5/- 


Every smoker who can appreciate a fine quality Turkish Cigarette 
should get a “ trial 25 box” from his Tobacconist. 

Every good-class Tobacconist will supply “El Hamur” Cigarettes. 
If any difficulty in obtaining kindly write—for your own smoking- 
satisfaction —-direct to 
Carreras, Ltd.), 7, Wardour Street, London, W. 


“El Hamur” Cigarette Co. (branch of 


This page is missing from the print copy used for digitization. 
A replacement will be provided as soon as it becomes available. 


This page is missing from the print copy used for digitization. 
A replacement will be provided as soon as it becomes available. 
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“DRENCHER 
PROOF” 


IMPERVIOUS TO THE 
HEAVIEST RAIN OR 
STRONGEST WIND. 


Made of the finest West 
of England Tweeds of 
exclusive design and 
shades. Heavily proofed 
by our own special pro- 
cess which gives perfect 
ventilation in addition 
to its weather-resisting 
qualities, 


1706 Lined Silk (3n°ses,) 64 Gns. 
1706a Lined fleece... ... 74 Gns. 
1706b Lined leather ... 103 Gns. 


1706c With detachable , 
leather lining ... 11 Gns. 


DUNHILLS 


2 CONDUIT ST .LONDON, W. 


Write for our 1910 Catalogue, post free on request. 


WINGARNIS 


THE IDEAL WINE TONIC. 
The Best Safeguard against 


INFLUENZA. 


_ Begels 
“Purily; 
a pure 
Complexion 
requires 
pure Soap 


ae 


NATURE'S DELICIOUS REMEDY. 


There is no tonic in the world that will uplift, vitalise, strengthen, and rebuild the 
health of men and women, be they young or old, like ‘‘ Wincarnis’’—it renews the 
blood, builds up wasting tissues, creates strength and stamina, vigour and efficiency 
both in brain and body. A medical journal writes:—* An admirable preparation, much 
prescribed by the medical profession, is “Wincarnis.’ All of its constituents are un- 
doubtedly blood formers of the highest value, and must inevitably benefit the system 
whatever condition it may be in. *In fact, for ‘those who are well there could be no 
better or more pleasant way of ‘safeguarding their health and securing immunity from 
disease than by strengthening and consolidating their vital powers with “Wincarnis.’ 
Not the least of the many advantages of this ideal wine tonic is its delightful flavour, 
which, to the invalid grown tired of the monotony of specific dietary, provides a most 
welcome and palatable change.”’ 


Recommended by thousands of Medical Men. 


The DaintySoap 


e : 

AFTER TRIAL. FREE TRIAL COUPON. F Dai ty F 1k. 
jp tN a be esa Send wae citer penny stamps (to cover Fr ain re oO vets: 
rom Chemistsand Grocers that have carriage) to Coleman & Co., Ltd., 265, Wincarnis D an Yo exc Peet aeee res) 
wine licences, also Wine Merchants. Works, Norwich, and you will receive a Trial ALP PE RiTABLET= 11%? PER B OX 


It isalso sold by the glass and in 1s. Bottle of ‘‘ Wincarnis’’ Free. 
flasks at Hotels, Licensed Houses, ic 
and Railway Station Refreshment NAME 
Bars. ‘“Wincarnis’’ is also pre- ADDRESS. 
pared with Quinine, or Iron, or 

Pepsine, or Celery, all of which are vies 
beneficial in suitable cases. Tue TAatLe 
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Garden 


OME two centuries ago the art of that which for want of a better 
word may be called garden furniture was at its very highest attain- 


ment. In Italy such 
sculptorsas Il Tribulo 
and John of Bologna did not 
disdain to design and create 
unique and beautiful sun- 
dials, benches, fountains, 
and the quaint bronze pea- 
cocks which give so pecu- 
liarly charming a note to 
Italian gardens. In old 
English gardens long ago 
designed and planted we 
often meet with many lovely 
objects ; even the typically 
Italian pergola has fine re- 
presentatives in our great 
and ancient country houses. 
It was during the nineteenth 
century that the art of 
gardening and the construc- 
tion of good garden furni- 
ture fell into an evil state 
indeed. Calceolarias, car- 
pet bedding, and the ugliest 
iron benches and arches 
were rampant all over the 
country. The sundial 
almost completely dis- 
appeared as also did good 
stone and wood work, and 
it was not until the latter 
years of this century that 
there began a renascence of 
really artistic work. 
tt it cs 
Amongst other features of 
this genre is the garden 
entrance, which is too often 
dismissed with very little 


**IN A GARDEN FAIR” 


A beautiful scene in the grounds of Castle Ashby, showing the church 


peauti 


consideration notwithstanding the fact that it may be one of the most 
pleasing objects on the ground. Only the very rich, of course, can afford 
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such an exquisite and 
romantic series of terraces, 
balustrades, and stairways 
as those one admires at 
the Villa Gamberia, but in 
any place where an irregu- 
larity of the ground allows 
a very picturesque entrance 
may be obtained by placing 
the gate at the top of a 
flight of stone steps. Where 
the descent is sufficiently 
long one or more landings 
or terraces may break it. 
At the bottom of the steps 
and upon each terrace may 
be placed stone pedestals. 
% % tu 
Wreere the ground is quite 
level many excellent 
devices can be used. An 
archway made of rather 
large cedar posts at the 
sides, of natural oak 
branches oyerhead, will be 
quite good to behold even 
if left bare, but is much 
more beautiful if clad with 
such climbers as the crim- 
son rambler, the clematis, 
or the lathyris, better known 
as the everlasting pea. At 
a break in some tall and 
sombre hedge a gate of 
white woodwork is elfec- 
tive, and with a wistaria 
trained about it is an entic- 
ing entrance suggestive of 
beauties beyond. 


H. N. King 


The Island of Montserrat 
(West Imdies). 


“And now, on the leeward bow, another gray 
mountain island rose. This was Montserrat, which [| 
should have gla ly visited, as I had been invited to 
do; for little Montserrat is just now the scene of a 
very hopeful and im- 
portant experiment. 
The Messrs. Sturge 
have established there 
a large plantation of 
limes, and a manufac- 
tory of lime - juice, 
which promises to be 
able to supply in 
good time vast quan- 
tities of that most 
useful of all sea medi- 
cines, and I for one 


heartily bid God 
speed to the enter- 
prise.”"—‘“ At Last,” 


by Rev. Charles Kings- 
ley, 

“T*he little island 
of Montserrat, 
considered the most 
healthy of the An- 
tilles, is situated 16° 
45’ north latitude 
and 61° west longi- 
tude, and is about 


eight miles in 
length from north 
to. south, by a 
breadth of five 
miles from east to 
west. 

The first lime 


tree orchards were 
planted in 1852, by 
Mr. Burke, an enter- 
prising planter then 
living in the island; 
but, about twenty- 
five years ago, more extensive lime plantations 
were established by Messrs. Sturge of Birming- 
ham, and by the Montserrat Company is the lime 
systematically cultivated on a large scale for the 
purpose of supplying pure lime-fruit juice. 


advantages in having it. 


celebrated ‘‘MONTSERRAT” lime-fruit juice. 
made the voyage from Montserrat to Liverpool in thirty-one days. 
Captain Scott has selected this brand of lime-juice for his next voyage to the Antarctic, having on previous voyages found 


Allthe sledges will carry it. Consumers of lime-juice should see that they get the ‘‘ Montserrat.” 


The plantations of the Montserrat Company already 
cover nearly 1,000 acres, and contain 200,000 trees, and 
more than 100,000 gallons of pure lime-fruit juice have 
been imported annually into England. 


This juice is brought over in large casks to 


this country, when, after being allowed to settle 
it is clarified and bottled by the sole consignees, 


The ‘‘Circe,” a three-masted barque, has just arrived in the Mersey, her sole cargo being about 50,000 gallons of the 


whose trade mark is on the capsule of each 
bottle, as a guarantee to the public, and with 
the care with which it is prepared, racked, and 
bottled, it retains its flavour, citricity, and 
brightness for an indefinite period. Much of the 


Vi 


She was specially chartered by the Montserrat Co. for the purpose, and 
She returns to Montserrat to obtain a further cargo. 


lime-juice from which some lime-juice cordials 
are manulactured is made from the fruit of the 
trees that now grow wild so abundantly in 
Jamaica, Tahiti, &c., the negroes going about 
the country squeezing the fruit thev find under 
the scattered trees into a pail with a wooden 
kitchen lemon-squeezer. This juice is bought 
by the merchants for 
a few pence a gal- 
lon, and sometimes 
adulterated with 
salt water by the 
negroes to increase 
its bulk. 


Up to time of 
the Montserrat Co. 


introducing _ their 
lime - fruit juice, 


pure lime-juice from 
a regular source of 
supply was prac- 
tically unknown, 
many offered being 
such only in name, 
either being pre- 
pared from lemon- 
juice or artificial 
compounds. The 
Lancet has very 
ably recommended 
lime-fruit juice as 
one of the best and 


most wholesome 
beverages extant, 
and also recom- 


mended the public 
to obtain the best 
lime-juice, and not 
concoctions sold 
under that name. 
They also stated as 
follows in 1870 :— 


“We have subjec- 
ted the samples of lime-fruit juice of the Mont- 
serrat Company to full analysis, with a view to 
test its quality and. purity. We have found it 
to be in sound condition, and entirely free 
from adulteration.” 
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WEBBS’ SEEDS 


Invented, Owned, and Made tn England. 


Y.S.C. 


The New 
RAZOR DE LUXE. 


A Wonderful Advance 
in Razor Construction. 
NO WIPING. 
NO DRYING. 
NO TAKING APART. 
NO STROPPING. 


r 


Perfect adjustment to suit any beard. 
In Brown Leather Case with 10 double-edged 


blades, DY /s 


A Working Model will be sent free on application if “The Tatler” its 
mentioned. 


THE YORKSHIRE STEEL CUTLERS (CO., 
30, Holborn, E.C. 


WEBBS’ NEW EMPEROR TOMATO ... . 1/6 and 2/6 per packet, post free. 
WEBBS’ NEW FAVOURITE MELON... ... 1/6 and 2/6 per packet, post free. 
WEBBS’ EVERBEARING CUCUMBER -» 1/6 and 2/6 per packet, post free. 
WEBBS’ NEW LITTLE MARVEL PEA (First Early), 2/6 per quart, post free. 
WEBBS’ SELECTED AILSA CRAIG ONION, 1/- and 2/6 per packet, post free. 


CATALOGUE OF VEGETABLES AND FLOWERS POST FREE. 


WEBB & SONS, scccsne:, WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. | 


FRANK 


COOPER’S 


‘*‘OXFORD” 


MARMALADE 


(As supplied to Royalty, Houses of Parliament, Officers’ Messes, &c. ) 


Delightful in Flavour. Perfectly Pure. 
THE BEST is THE CHEAPEST. _ 


INTER 


IN Ti 


Rostherne Vicarage, Knutsford. 
Gentlemen, March 13th, 1909. 

hank you for sending the Marma- 
lade. I am delighted to find that it is 
just as good as it used to-be five and 
twenty years ago.—Yours faithfully, 
(REv.) C. H. ConyBrarE. 


“THE “DAILY TELEGRAPH 7% 


says :-— 


“The House of Cooper made 


“Oxford ’ marmalade famous.” 
SAMP E AR FR EE on receipt of three stamps for postage, 
from FRANK COOPER, OXFORD. 


OF ALL HIGH-CLASS STORES AND GROCERS. 


For Technical Students. 
THE 


PHILOTECHNIG SET 
BOXWOOD SCALES. 


The Philotechnic Set consists. of two 
Double-bevelled Boxwood Rules in Case, 
forming a series of most useful Scales for 
Practical Draughtsmen and all engaged in 
Engineering, Building Construction, Draw- 
ing, and other allied pursuits. 


BOURNEMOUTH 
CENTENARY 
FETES. 
Official International 
AVIATION Meeting. 
£8,000 Cash Prizes. 


JULY 6th to 16th 


EACH ONE HAS DISTINGUISHING NUMBER. 


Per Set, 1/= nett. PERRY’S 


UNIVERSAL LUGGAGE TAG. 


EYRE @ SPOTTISWOODE pha ammbarty 


(Bible Warehouse), Ltd., Per Packet of Sadi. Six Labels. 
33, Paternoster Row, E.C. Of all Stores, Tourist Agents, Bookstalls, Stationers. 


Apply to Mr. J. MORRIS, Super- 
jntendent of the Line, G.W.R., 
Paddington Station, London, W., 
for the “Cornish Riviera” Illus- 
trated Travel Book, post free, 6d. 


JAMES C. INGLIS, Gen. Man. 


vil 
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The Everlasting Outcry. 
ROM time to time there comes the 
accusation from heaven knows 
where that theatreland is a per- 
fect hotbed . of viciousness and 
debauch® ‘Its recurrence is almost as 
regular as the proverbial sea serpent. 
We. are told that the. actress — 1 mean 
the ordinary “super”  actress—cannot 
possibly; live on the pay that the ever- 
greedy, managers grudgingly dole out to 
her, and that when she cannot live on 
her pay she is forced by 
those in power to earn 
her livelihood in a 
greatly less creditable 
manner, olten being, it 
is asserted, started on 
her downward path. to 
perdition by the manager 
himself. 
ait tt 


Neither Better nor 
Worse. 

ow, of course, it all 

sounds very horrible 
and very shameful and 
very scandalous ; but we 
wonder if in reality the 
theatrical profession has 
any more moral pitfalls 
than any other pro- 
fession where helpless 
women are obliged to 
earn their own living? 
Does not one hear of sor- 
did scandals in private 
otfices ?—while merely 
to mention the word 
“typewriter” makes the 
terrestrially-minded man 
in the street wink his 
eye and look knowing. 
One reads, too, of even 
worse revelations in 
restaurants, in domestic 
service, and even in the 
Post Office, but in com- 
parison with the im- 
morality which goes on 
‘behind the  scenes,”’ 
these in the public 
imagination are as 
nothing. 

& tt 
Going on the Stage. 
Aad yet I ask any un- 
prejudiced, person, 

“Ts the stage worse 
than any other place 
where men and women 
are herded together?” 
Personally I have found 
it a great deal healthier 
in tone than the average 
factory and a great deal 
better than the average 


dressmaking — establish- 

ments. Yet there are right, and all ends happily. 
even to-day a great dash. 

many worthy people 

who think that for a 


girl to go on the stage is equivalent to 
her « going to the dogs.” Of course I 
do not mean to say that the theatrical 
profession taken as a whole is necessarily 
any better than any other profession, but 
what I do maintain is that it is no 
worse. There are black sheep in every 
walk of life, but on the stage these are 
just the ones which the public drags 
into the light of day and generously 
proceeds to judge all the others from 
their standard, 


Who is now appearing at the Tivoli in a bright and amusing 
Paul Gavault and Georges Berr. 


which causes him to rush out and bring her in. 


OssIp Green-roo: 


The Refuse. 
nd although I hold no brief for thea- 
trical morality | do maintain. that 
it is no worse than other professions, and 
moreover it has at least the excuse in that 
it harbours all those who except for their 
personal attractions would not be able, 
and certainly do not want, to earn their 
livelihood in any other way. How many 
times does one hear the remark that “If 
the worst comes to the worst I shall-go 
upon the stage”? And how many who 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF MRS. LEWIS WALLER 


begin a profession with that text quickly 
get tired of the really hard work which 
it entails and as quickly “chuck” it for 
that life of presumed gaiety which while 
youth and good looks last is of such 
infinitely less trouble ? 
Vanity. 
oreover, the stage is crowded with a 
multitude of ladies whose only in- 
ducement to take up the profession is to 
be able to show themselves off before a 


vill 


playlet adapted from a French farce by 
The action takes place in the flat of a gay Lothario who is dressing 
for his wedding when from his window he witnesses an accident to a lady through a motor car 
He only revives her from her fainting condition to 
find that she has lost her memory. A doctor having been sent for he immediately orders the lady 
to bed. .The bride in the meantime, impatient at waiting at the church for her swain, leaves her 
father, an irascible old gentleman, comes to her lover’s flat, and there discovers the cause. A 
scene ensues between the two ladies, when the one of the lost memory suddenly discovers who she 
is and where she lives, and telephones for her husband, who happens to be a high official at Scotland 
Yard. On his arrival matters look bad for the bridegroom, but the doctor's explanation puts things 
It is full of bright and amusing lines and situations and goes with a 
Mrs. Lewis Waller once more shows us in this playlet what a delightful comedy, actress she is. 
Mrs. Waller is well supported by Mr. Leonard Robson and a strong company 
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crowd and. perchance with a stroke of 
good luck bring off a wealthy and fashion- 
able marriage. And of those who go on 
the stage for no other purpose how few, 
how very few, of them succeed in their 
ambition. The result is pitiable perhaps, 
but it is inevitable. nevertheless. Taken 
as a mass the average unimportant actor 
and actress is as thoroughly ignorant of 
everything—even including his or her .art 
—as anybody in the world. And it is not 
from such as these that the great moral 
characters are supposed 
to spring. 

e 
A Comparison. 
Hepeily these do not 

constitute the 
real backbone of the 
profession; I mean the 
genuine actor and 
actress. These are only 
the unemployables, 
which by the circum- 
stances of the case the 
theatre is bound to 
harbour for certain pro- 
ductions and for certain 
periods. Unfortunately 
the great public judge 
the ‘stage almost ex- 
clusively by these 
instances, but they no 
more signily the true 
life of the stage than 
does the office boy typify 
the office. 

& % 
The Good and Bad. 
F or a girl who desires 

to earn her own 


living and is without 
influence and without 


friends her moral wel- 
fare is as safe on the 
stage as in any other 
profession where she is 
brought into close con- 
tact with members of 
the opposite sex. As in 
every other walk of life, 
it all depends on the 
girl. Unfortunately, un- 
like other professions, 
the stage offers tempo- 
rary employment to an 
enormous number of 
unskilled labourers who 
enter it without real 
instruction, with no real 
desire to advance, and 
with no other recom- 
mendation than a fairly 
pretty face and a super- 
human desire to live a 
lazy, luxury-loving life. 
But as .I said before, 
these people do not con- 
stitute the stage, and 
the stage should not be 
judged “by them. It is 
just as easy or as difficult 
for anybody to “go straight” on the 
stage if they want to as it is in any other 
profession, but if not easier certainly not 
more difficult. There are masculine black- 
guards in every walk of life just as well 
as there are feminine weaklings. But the 
ugly rumour that the lowness of wages paid 
upon the stage to women for the express 
purpose that ‘they should supplement their 
wages in a despicable manner is surely a 
slander to the profession and is not founded 
on any but the most isolated facts. 
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THE SPHERE 
The Paris Floods 


The civilised life of PARIS submerged 


beneath the waters of the River Seine. 


The astounding state of Paris during the great 
flood is shown in a series of splendid views in the 


current issue of The Sphere (Feb. 5). It brings 
THE WHOLE DESOLATE SCENE 


vividly before the reader. 


THE CAUSE AND EXTENT of the 


disaster are clearly defined in a special drawing. 


DR. MOND’S GIFT TO THE NATION. 
First reproductions of the Italian masterpieces left to 
the nation by the late Dr. Ludwig Mond. 
(Exclusive to THE SPHERE.) 


PRICE 6d. WEEKLY. 


AT ALL NEWSAGENTS AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 
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A National Question. 
AVING emerged from the throes of 
this most momentous of general 
elections we find in front of us 
another event of great national 
moment. This is a brief season of opera 
of such unique interest and containing 
such possibilities that no one to whom 
our national culture means anything can 
fail to be interested in it. At the outset 
it is boldly stated by the enterprising 
directors of it that if success attends it 
then the dream of an English national 
opera which we have vaguely dreamed 
for so long will really find a definite 
realisation. The required capital has 
already been placed at their disposal, 
they have a stage equipped with the 
finest machinery and scenery in [urope, 
some of the first singers in England and 
the Continent have been engaged, a most 
tempting programme of operas is provided 
at popular prices; everything is being 
done to ensure first-rate representations, 
and “the voice of the people” shall once 
more be called upon to give answer to a 
national question as vital to their artistic 
wellbeing as the question ol government 
is to their political economy. 
% 
The Promoter of the Scheme. 
] r. Thomas Beecham, the promoter of 
this ambitious scheme, is a young 
English musician who, although still well 
on the right side of forty, has achieved a 
foremost place among modern British con- 
ductors and composers. He has devoted 
all his life since leaving Oxford as well 
as his considerable lortune to furthering 
the claims of serious music in England. 
He has got together an orchestra which is 
now admittedly one of the best in London 
and drilled it into playing to 
perfection the difficult and subtle 
music of the operas he is about 
to present. No “scratch” band 
of players this such as perforce 
one is generally condemned to 
listen to when hearing opera in 
England but a specially picked 
and trained set of musicians 
under the direction of an en- 
thusiast who has a_ unique 
knowledge of opera and who, 
moreover, possesses that per- 
sonal magnetism and initiative 
which are the life and soul of 
an undertaking like this. 
The Répertoire. 
he English public owe Mr. 
Beecham in this instance 
heartfelt gratitude for releasing 
them from the obligation of 
listening over again to all the 
old rvépertoive of operas of which 
they are so heartily tired. No 
longer must we beat time to 
the old, old tunes we know only 
too well—-and that our grand- 
fathers knew before us—from our 
stalls and boxes. He is at least 
giving us credit for some musi- 
cal intelligence and some wish 
to hear the new music that is 
being made and the new operas 
that are to take their places 
inevitably in the répertoives of 
the future. The piece de résist- 
ance is to be Strauss’s wonderful 
Elektra, which the composer 
himself is going to conduct 


several times, and which will be heard 
for the first time in England. Like The 
Rheingold it has no overture and will be 
performed in one act of two and a half 


MR. THOMAS BEECHAM 


Whose musical season is looked forward to with 
much interest 


hours’ unbroken duration. Among the other 
novelties are The Village Romeo and Juliet, 
by Delius, The Wreckers, a stirring opera 
on an English subject, by Miss Ethel Smyth, 
Debussy’s charming L’Enfant Prodigue, 


FRAULEIN FASSBENDER AS ISOLDE 


Who will make her first appearance in London on the second night of the 


Beecham season 


Season of ¢ 
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Humperdinck’s Hénsel und Gretel, and a 
revival of Sullivan’s Ivanhoe, 


tr at it 


The Singers. ; 
Ne expense has been spared either in 

the mounting of all these new operas 
or in the obtaining of first-rate singers, 
some of whom have had to be released 
from their contracts at various continental 
opera houses at great cost. For Elektra 
especially several noted foreign singers 
have had to be engaged, but it has been 
one of the very laudable aims of the 
management to give the chance to our 
native artists of showing that they can 
hold their own against the world, as it is 
firmly believed they can and will do. 
Miss Ruth Vincent, Miss Perceval Allen, 
Miss Edyth Walker, and Miss Edith Evans 
are among the English prima donnas who 
are already well known to us. Mr. Walter 
Hyde, Mr. Maurice D’Oisly, and Mr. Bindon 
Ayres are some British tenors who have 
made names for themselves, and among 
the basses are Mr. Harry Dearth, Mr. Dillon 
Shallard, Mr. Robert Maitland, and Mr. 
Frederick Ranalow. 


Popular Prices. 
|t has often been put forward as an ex- 
planation of the want of popularity 
of grand opera in England: that its prices 
were exorbitant, or at least beyond the 
means of the multitude. The manage- 
ment of the forthcoming season at Covent 
Garden has decided to make all the 
prices popular although the cost of 
running it will necessarily be enormous. 
Seats in the gallery—which as everyone 
knows who has ever occupied one are owing 
to the wonderful accoustics of Covent 
Garden as good for hearing 
from as any other in the house 
—are modestly priced at ts. 6d., 
while the first row of the stalls 
will be only 15s. 
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The Hoped-for Result. 
hould the result of the seasor 
prove conclusively that 
there really is a demand for an 
interesting and varied répertoire 
of operas performed under 
artistic conditions and at popu- 
lar. prices.a second season will 
follow, and before many moons 
have waxed and waned Mr. 
Beecham will in all probability 
be prepared to direct the affairs 
of England’s first national opera 
house—“‘a consummation de- 
voutly to be hoped.” 


A New Station. 
Nast Hyde, a new station on 
the Great Northern Rail- 
way, about a mile from Hatfield, 
was opened on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 1. The new station has 
been built to serve a fine new 
residential estate at Nast Hyde, 
which is being laid out for good- 
class residences, and among 
other features will be included 
a golf course of eighteen holes. 
The train service between Hat- 
field and London is extremely 
good, the distance of 174 miles 
being accomplished in 24 min. 
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